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Art.  1.  —  1.  Mt*moirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  pnncinully  dcrivetl 
from  IMniiuscript  and  unpublished  llecords,  namely,  Histories, 
Diaries,  I.M.*tters,  and  other  Documents  of  the  leading  Actors  in 
that  Assembly.  With  Plates.  By  the  Kcv.  Joseph  Mendham, 
IM.A.  8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  3110.  Price  14.r.  London,  1834. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  erroneous  Opinions  entertained  respecting  the  Ca~ 
tholic  Religion.  A  New  Edition.  By  Henry  Howard,  Ksq.  Bvo. 
pp.  18.  London,  {gratis 1829. 

^PHIS  volume,  the  production  of  a  learned  Protestant  clerp^- 
^  man,  exhibits  the  startling  novelty  of  a  Dedication  to  the 
Po))c ;  but  it  is  one  which  will  not  procure  for  the  Author  the 
favour  of  his  Holiness,  or  protect  his  book  against  being  placed 
in  the  Judex  Expurgntorieis  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  We  shall 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  by  transcribing  it. 

*  To  Gregory  XVI.,  Sovereign  and  Poiitilf  of  Rome,  to  whom  it  is 
competent  to  attempt  the  only  means,  which,  if  adopted,  would  be 
effectual,  of  exonerating  his  Church  from  the  continued  charge  of  su- 
]>crHtition  and  idolatry,  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  assumed  dominion  over 
secular  sovereigns,  by  calling  a  council,  for  the  express  purpose  of  con¬ 
demning  and  abolishing  every  enormity  which  classes  itself  under 
those  offensive  heads ;  the  present  Memoirs  of  a  Council,  to  which, 
with  others,  they  are  principally  indebted  for  their  origin  or  establish¬ 
ment,  are  not  irreverently  aodre^sed  by  one  of  the  best  wishers  to  his 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  Tiik  Author.* 

If  Mr.  Mendham  were  not  much  too  grave  a  person  to  be 
suspected  of  intending  a  joke,  we  should  have  supposed  that  this 
page  of  his  work  was  meant  in  burlesque.  The  Christian  world 
has  seen  enough  of  councils,  to  know  that  nothing  good  is  likely 
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2  Miidem  Pottery, 

ever  to  proceoil  from  them ;  and  as  to  the  present  reigning  su¬ 
preme  roiuitr,  his  infallibility  would  lx?  exerted  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  upholding  of  every  enormity  of  the  Papal  system. 
Mr.  Mendham  has  given,  in  his  Ap]>endix,  a  copy  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  Kncyclical  Letter  of  (iregory  X\  I.,  obtained,  not 
without  diifieulty,  from  Home ;  and  the  contents,  he  remarks, 

*  will  demonstrate  in  what  form  and  degree  the  doctrine  defined 
‘  and  establisheil  by  the  last  (and  likely  ever  to  be  the  last)  Ge- 
‘  neral  Council  of  the  Roman  Church,  is  at  this  day  professed, 

‘  publishiHl,  and  inculcated  by  the  Supreme  Head  and  Organ  of 
‘  Its  Faith  ;  and  how  far  the  indulgent,  but  not  eminently  sa- 
‘  gacious  opinion  is  well  foundeil,  that  the  Faith  of  Romanists  is 
‘  changc^l  or  impnivcd ;  an  opinion  against  which  not  only  the 

*  whole  Papal  hierarchy  and  clergy,  but  Francis  Plowden,  and 
‘  (  harles  lUitler,  Fsqrs.,  reclaim.’  In  this  Pontifical  ^lanifesto, 
of  which  we  regret  that  an  English  Translation  is  not  given,  the 
worthy  successor  of  the  Piuses,  and  Pauls,  and  Lcos  of  the 
darkest  ages,  thus  raves  against  the  sacred  rights  of  liberty  of 
conscience. 

'  Atquc  ex  hoc  piiiidUsimo  Indifverestismi  fonte  ahsurda  ilia 
fiuU  ac  erronea  senfeutia,  sen  potius  deliramentum,  asserendam  esse  ac 
eindicandam  cuilibet  libkhtatkm  cokscibsti.k,  Cui  quidem  peilileit^ 
tissimo  rrfori  viatn  slcrnit  plena  illOf  alque  immodcrata  libertas  opinio- 
MMm,  qmr  in  i«rr<r,  et  chilis  rei  labem  tale  grassalur,  dictitantibus  per 
noNfiMiMi  impudentiam  nonnullisf  aliquid  ex  ea  cotnntodi  in  Religionem 
promanare.  At  quar  pejor  mors  animar,  qnarn  libertas  erroris  ?  inqui- 
ehat  August  inns.** 

Again,  as  to  the  lilicrty  of  the  press. 

*  Hue  sj^ctat  deterrima  ilia,  ac  numqnam  satis  exsecranda  ct  de- 
tcstabilis  libertas  artis  libra  rue  ad  scripta  (^ualibet  edenda  in  vulgus, 
mtam  tanto  convicio  audent  nonnulli  ejflagitare  ac  promoverc.  Per- 
horrrscimnSf  I  enrrabiles  F ratres,  intnentes,  quibus  monstris  doctrina- 
mm,  sen  potins  quibus  errorum  fiortentis  ol)ruamur,  qua  longe  ac  late 
ubique  disseminantur  ingenti  librorunu  multitudine,  Ubellisque,  et  scrip- 
tis  mole  quidem  exiguis,  malitia  tamen  pennagnis,  e  quious  maledic- 
titmetn  egrrssam  illacrymamur  super  faciem  terra*  Sunt  tamen,  proh 
dolor !  qui  co  impudentia  abripiantnr,  ut  asscrant  pugnaciter,  hanc 


*  ‘  From  this  polluted  fountain  of  “  Indifference,**  flows  that  absurd 
ami  crroiUH>UH  dttetrine,  or  rather  raving,  in  favour  and  in  defence  of 

**  libt'rty  of  conscience  ;  *  for  which  most  jx^stilential  error,  the  course 
is  o|H»ntMl  by  that  entire  and  wild  liberty  of  opinion,  which  is  every¬ 
where  attempt ing  Ur*  overthrow  of  religious  and  civil  institutions ; 
and  which  the  unblushing  impudence  of  some  has  held  forth  as  an  ad- 
vantagt'  to  religion.  *'  Rut  what,**  exclaimed  St.  Augustine,  **  what 
worse  death  to  the  mouI  tlian  freedom  in  error  ?’* 


Mtrdern  Popery,  3 

rrrornm  vttUuvirm  intfe  jtror^mpmtem  salts  cumalatr  compettsari  rx 
fihnt  tilitjun,  qui  in  hoc  tauta  j)raviiatum  Innftesiate  ad  Urlifrioaem  ac 
veritatrm  propugnaminm  edaiur. —  Nr/as  prqfccto  est^  otnntque  jure 
imjmdfatum,  jMtrari  data  opera  mnlnm  cerium  ac  majus,  quia  spes  sit, 
indc  honi  aliquid  hahitum  iri.  Numquid  renena  tihere  sfMrgi,  ac  pub* 
tire  rendi,  comportarique,  into  et  obbibi  debrre,  sanus  quis  dixerii,  quad 
rnnedii  qnidpimn  haheatur,  quo  qui  utuntur,  cripi  cos  ex  interilu  tiim- 
tidrm  continent? 

*  Vemm  tonge  alia  fttii  Kcelesiee  disci jdina  in  exscindenda  malorum 
libmrum  jyeste  vet  ab  AposUdorum  ertaie,  quos  legimus  grandem  libro^ 
rum  vim  publice  rombussisse,**  p.  3H7. 

This  Scriptural  authority  is  followed  up  by  references  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  and  tlie  encyclical  letters 
of  former  Topes  of  blessed  memor}^  all  condemning  the  tolera¬ 
tion  of  works  containing  impure  doctrine.  The  Tridcntinc 
I'athcrs,  it  is  rcmarketl,  made  this  a  matter  of  their  chief  soli¬ 
citude,  applying  as  a  remedy  to  this  so  great  evil,  that  most  sa¬ 
lutary  decree,  de  ludice  lihrorum  (jfuihus  impurn  doctrina  ctm- 
tiueretur  nmfiinendo.  We  exclaim  against  the  Mohammedan 
barbarians  who  made  war  against  libraries  and  literature  ;  but  the 
Lateran  and  Tridcntine  doctors  arc  their  rivals  in  this  unintelli¬ 
gent  and  intolerant  zeal. 

Waxing  warmer  as  he  proceeds.  Pope  Gregor)^  in  insisting 
upon  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to  all  emperors  and  kings, 


*  *  Hither  tends  that  worst  and  never  sufficiently  to  l)c  execrated  and 
detested  liberty  of  the  press,  for  the  diffusion  of  oil  manner  of  writ¬ 
ings,  which  some  so  loudly  contend  for,  and  so  actively  promote.  W c 
shudder,  Venerable  Brethren,  at  the  sight  of  the  monstrous  doctrines, 
or  rather  portentous  errors,  which  crow’d  upon  Us  in  the  shape  of  num- 
berh'ss  vedumes  and  pamphlets,  small  in  size,  but  big  wdth  evils,  which 
stalk  forth  in  every  direction,  breathing  a  male<1iction  which  we  de¬ 
plore  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  are  there  not  wanting,  alas ! 
those  who  carry  their  effrontery  s6  far,  as  to  persist  in  maintaining 
that  this  amalgamation  of  errors  is  sufficiently  resisted,  if,  in  this  in¬ 
undation  of  l)ad  books,  a  volume  now  and  then  issue  from  the  press  in 
favour  of  religion  and  of  truth.  But  is  it  not  a  crime  then,  never  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  be  reproliated,  to  commit  delilierate  and  greater  evil, 
merely  w’ith  the  ho])e  of  seeing  some  good  arise  out  of  it?  Or  is  that 
man  in  his  senses,  who  entrusts  ]K>ison  to  every  hand,  exposes  it  at 
every  mart,  suffers  it  to  be  carried  about  on  all  occasions,  aye,  aud  to 
liecome  a  necessary  ingredient  of  every  cup,  because  an  antidote  may 
lie  afterwards  procured  which  chance  may  render  effective  ? 

‘  Far  other  hath  liecn  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  extirpating 
this  pest  of  lied  liooks,  even  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  ApistLea, 
who,  w'e  read,  committed  a  great  number  of  books  publicly  to  the 
flames.* 
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4  Aftnleni  Popery. 

thus  inveighs  against  those  who,  with  detestable  insolence,  ct)n- 
tend  for  popular  lilx*rty. 

*  Hue  sane  scelestissima  Heliramenia,  consUiaque  conspirarunt  IVal^ 
(iensiuiUf  Jieiruartiorttm^  W’iclejistarum^  aliorumque  hnjusniodi  filiontm 
lielialt  qui  humani  generis  sordes,  nc  dcdecora  fuere,  merito  idcirco  ah 
AfHndoiica  hac  Sede  iuiies  anathemate  vwt/tjci.  Nec  alia  prqfeeto  car 
causa  omnes  vires  iniendunt  veteratores  isti,  nisi  ut  cum  Lutheroovantes 
graiulari  sihi  pitssint,  liberos  se  esse  ah  omnibus :  quod  ut  facilius  rc- 
ieriusijue  assequantur,  Jiagiltosiora  queelihet  auducissime  aggrediuniur. 

*  Seque  l(rliora  et  Retigioni,  et  Principatui  ominari  possemus  es 
corutn  V(dis^  qui  Kcclcsiam  a  Regno  separari,  mutuamque  Itajurii  cum 
Sacerdotio  concordiam  ahrumpi  discupiunt.  Constat  yuippe,  pertimesci 
ah  impudent issimrp  libertatis  amatorihus  concordiam  tllam,  qua  semper 
rei  et  sacra  et  civili  fausta  eititit  ac  salutaris, 

*  At  ad  ceteras  acerbissimas  causas,  quibus  sollciti  sumuSf  et  in  com- 
muni  discrimine  dolore  quodam  pracipuo  angimurf  accessere  conso- 
ciationes  quadatHy  statique  cat  us,  quibus,  quasi  agmine  facto  cum  cujus- 
cumque  cliam  falsa  religionisac  cultus  scctatoribns,  simulata  quidem  in 
reiigioncm  pietate.  vere  tamen  novitatis,  seditionumque  ubique  pnnno- 
vendarum  cupidine,  libertas  omnis  generis  pradicatur,  pert  ur  bat  tones 
in  sacram  et  civilem  rem  cjcscitantur,  sanctior  qualibet  auctoritas  dis- 
cerpitur.**  p.  370. 


*  '  These  illustrious  examples  of  unshaken  subjection  to  Rulers,  neces¬ 
sarily  flowing  from  the  ever  holy  precepts  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
loudly  ctuuleinn  the  insolence  aiul  impiety  of  those  who,  maddening 
in  the  free  unbridled  passion  of  untamed  Iil)erty,  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  bn-ak  down  and  destroy  the  constitution  of  states,  and,  under 
the  appearance  of  liberty,  to  bring  slaverj’  on  the  |>coplc.  This  was 
the  olyect  of  the  impious  ravings  and  schemes  of  the  Waldcnses,  yf 
the  Rt»g\iardins,  of  the  Wickliflites,  and  of  the  other  children  of  Be¬ 
lial,  the  refus4*  of  human  nature  and  its  stain,  who  were  so  often  and 
so  justly  anathematized  by  the  Apostolic  See.  Nor  had  they  any 
other  object  than  to  triumph  with  Luther  in  the.l)oast,  that  they 
were  imlependent  of  every  one  and  to  attain  this  the  more  easily  and 
readily,  they  fearlessly  waded  through  every  crime. 

*  Nor  exm  we  augur  more  consoling  consequences  to  religion  and  to 
governments,  fn>m  the  zeal  of  some  to  8e])arute  the  Church  from  the 
State,  and  to  burst  the  Inmd  which  unites  the  priesthood  to  the  Em¬ 
pire.  For  it  is  clear,  that  this  union  is  dreaded  by  the  profane  lovers 
of  liU'ity,  only  because  it  has  never  failed  to  confer  prosjHjrity  on 
Imth. 

*  But  in  addition  to  the  other  bitter  causes  of  Our  solicitude,  and  of 
that  weight  of  sorrow  which  oppresses  Us  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
confusion,  come  certain  associations,  and  political  assemblies,  in  which, 
as  if  a  league  were  struck  with  the  followers  of  every  false  religion 
and  form  of  w'orship,  under  a  pretendt'd  zeal  for  piety,  but  in  re^ity 
urged  by  the  desire  of  change,  and  of  promoting  sedition,  liberty  of 
every  kind  is  maintained,  revolutions  in  the  state  and  in  religion  are 
fomented,  and  the  sanctity  of  all  authority  is  torn  in  pieces.* 
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These  impotent  denunciations  against  the  Protestant  churchet 
are  very  consistently  followed  up  with  a  deliberate  and  solemn 
profession  of  idolatrous  faith  in  the  Virgin,  the  favourite  object 
of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Anti-Christ,  which,  it  has  Imn 
remarked,  might  with  more  propriety  be  termed  the  Marian 
Church  than  the  Christian. 

*  Srd  ut  (ftnnia  hac  prosnere  ac  feUcller  evcNuini,  levanus  oculos  ma^ 
nusque  ad  Sanctisximam  ptrrrincm  Mariam,  qua  sola  universal  ha- 
rests  intcremit,  Nostraque  maxima  Jiducia,  imo  tola  ratio  est  spei  nos¬ 
tra/  • 

It  is  true,  Jesus  Christ  has  the  compliment  paid  Iiim,  in  tlic 
close  of  the  paragraph,  of  being  Anetor  et  Conenmtnator  Fidei ; 
but  neither  the  honour  due  to  him  as  ^lediator,  nor  the  trust 
which  he  claims  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  ascribed  to  Our  Lord  by 
tills  I’ontitical  head  of  Apostate  Christendom ;  both  arc  given  to 
another.  The  Mediators  invoked  are,  ‘  Peter,  Prince  of  the 
‘  Apostles,  and  his  co<apostle  Paul.’  The  Hope  and  Trust  of 
Po|K*  Gregory  is  the  Virgin  Mary. 

SWe  must  surely  consider  such  a  document  as  an  authentic  rc- 
puhlieation  of  the  Homan  Catholic  faith ;  and  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Mendham,  that  it  exhibits  that  faith  as  neither  changed  nor 
improved.  If,  in  any  country,  Homan  Catholics  are  no  longer 
ciiarireablc  with  holding  the  superstitious  and  abominable  tenets 
taught  and  prcscrilx'd  by  the  Church  to  which  they  professedly 
adhere,  we  must  seek  an  explanation  in  other  circumstances  than 
any  change  in  Pojicry  itself.  It  has  always  been  one  distinctive 
feature  of  superstition,  that  it  allows  of  an  esoteric  and  a  vulgar 
creed,  and  presents  to  those  who  soar  alnive  the  implicit  credulity 
of  the  priest-led  multitude,  the  philosophy  of  its  fables,  whicn 
gratifies  the  pride  of  reason  without  making  any  demand  upon 
the  faith.  Ilence,  a  decent  scepticism  has  always  afforded  shelter 
from  the  grossness  of  idolatry  to  men  of  letters  and  science,  from 
the  days  of  Socrates  down  to  the  time  of  Julian,  and  not  less  so 
within  the  pale  of  nominal  Christianity.  The  esoteric  faith 
of  the  Homish  Church  is  a  refined  or  concealed  deism,  which  has 
at  all  times  extensively  prevailed  among  the  higher  orders  of  its 
hierophants.  Ilence,  the  liberality  of  enlightened  Homanists  it, 
too  often,  only  the  lil)erali8m  of  unbelief ;  differing  as  widely  from 
Christian  charity,  as  does  credulity  from  faith.  The  Homish 
Church,  in  teaching  doctrines  not  merely  without  evidence,  but 
ut  variance  with  it,  shuts  up  its  votaries  to  the  alternative  of  an 


*  *  But  that  all  may  have  a  successful  and  happy  issue,  let  us  raise 
our  eyes  to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  alone  destroys  here¬ 
sies,  who  is  our  greatest  hope,  yea,  the  entire  ground  of  our  hope.' 
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implicit  reliance  u|>on  her  own  authority,  or  a  pathless  sce|»- 
ticism. 

Faith,  8U|>rrstitious  l)clicf,  and  dinbelicf,  are  the  only  tlirtT  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  the  minds  of  men  can,  so  to  speak,  Kul>Ktst. 
Where  true  faith  or  the  spiritual  pcTception  of  revealed  truth  has 
not  been  prinluced,  either  the  conscience  must  find  re|>ost?  in  a 
false  religion,  or  must  liarden  itself  in  irreligion, — in  some  mo¬ 
dification  of  atheism.  All  the  various  systems  of  belief  re8t)lvc 
themselves  into  one  of  these; — true  religion,  baseil  u}K)n  faith 
and  a  sense  of  nccountahleness  to  GikI  ;  suiH'rstition,  based  uj>on 
fear  and  accountableness  to  the  priest ;  and  scepticism,  accom- 
|mnicd  with  the  notion  of  irres]>onsihility.  The  llomish  super¬ 
stition,  in  its  vulgar  form,  nu'ots  the  case  of  the  ignorant,  the 
unintelligent,  and  those  in  whom  the  passions  anti  animal  nature 
pre|>onderate  over  the  ri'asoning  |H)W’er8.  To  such  persons,  it 
offers  a  welcome  relief  from  cheerless  douht,  a  religion  stH>thing 
to  the  imagination,  and  o]KTating  as  a  narcotic  u]H>n  the  con¬ 
science.  Unregencrate  man  finds  it  an  easier  and  pleasanter 
thing  to  Ik'  saved  hy  a  priest,  than  io  dejx'iul  u]>on  an  Invisible 
Saviour.  Friestcraff,  therefore,  is  the  effiTt,  rather  than  the 
causi'  of  the  corruptitm  of  true  religion  ;  for  human  nature  is  the 
author  of  its  own  delusions.  Nothing  can  ]>ossibly  .prevent  the 
springing  up  or  the  spread  of  false  religion,  where  the  light  of 
Smptural  truth  h;is  not  <piickcned  the  spiritual  principle;  am! 
we  see  in  that  de]>osite  of  the  dark  ages,  Po]>cry,  the  ultimate 
form  into  which  the  natural  su|>erstition  of  the  human  mind  has 
a  constant  tendency  to  settle.  Foihtv  was,  in  fact,  the  relapse  of 
society  into  a  masked  paganism,  whicli,  in  all  ages  and  all  coun¬ 
tries,  is  the  natural  religion  of  mankind,  varying  only  in  costume 
and  nomenclatun'.  It  l>orn>wcd  from  the  ancient  idolatry,  its 
altars,  its  mass,  its  hagiology,  its  virgin  goddess,  its  miracles,  its 
purpat(»r}',  and  its  priesthtHKi.  Home  is  nearly  as  Pagan  now  as 
in  tne  days  of  Augustus.  The  religion  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain, 
I'ortugal,  and  Austria,  is  genuine  Popery ;  and  that  of  Turkey 
and  Persia  is  not  less  Christian. 

Hut,  while  we  fully  admit  that  Popery  is  what  it  ever  was,  it  is 
im|HHisible  to  deny  that  there  has  8])rung  up,  within  the  pale  of 
thi'  Homish  Churen,  es]xxrially  in  Protestant  countries,  a  religion 
calling  itself  the  Catholic,  and  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
the  symbols  of  the  liomish  Church,  but  differing  widely  indeed 
from  Po|X'ry.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  times  before  the  Heform- 
atitm,  when  a  remnant,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
were  found  witnessing  for  God  in  the  darkest  times,  amid  the 
surrt'unding  apostasy,  we  may  refer  to  the  Jansenists  of  France 
as  affonling  a  striking  instance  of  the  phenomenon  in  question. 
In  OUT  own  country',  the  Knglish  (''atholic  has  always  differed 
very  characteristically  from  the  genuine  Roman  Cathtdic.  The 
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very  soil  and  climate  would  seem  to  have  cxerteil  a  modifying 
inHucnce  upon  the  exotie  superstition  of  the  South.  The  pan¬ 
tomime  and  s)KH:tacle  of  Popery,  and  its  Virgin  worship,  arc  far 
iR'tter  adapteil  to  the  sensual  and  voluptuous  nations  of  the 
MtHlitcrranean,  than  to  the  phlegmatic  and  rohuster  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Euro})c;  just  as  tne  worship  of  Krishna  and  Kali 
ap|K*ars  unsuited  to  the  tcm|>crament  of  the  Tatar  tribes  north 
of  Imaus.  Hut  liesides  this,  the  free  circulation  of  knowledge, 
the  character  of  our  political  institutions,  and  the  reHex  nitration 
c»f  Protestantism,  have  powerfully  contributeil  to  render  English 
Homanism  a  very  different  thing  from  Cisalpine  Po})ery. 

With  some  controvertists,  the  whole  difference  is  resolved  into 
dc'ception.  Not  only  is  every  Roman  Catholic  held  responsible 
for  all  the  errors  and  abominations  of  his  (’hurch,  but  his  dis¬ 
avowing  any  of  them  is  represenUMl  as  either  a  dishonest  pretence, 
or  the  result  of  delusion  and  ignorance.  In  acknowledging  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  he  stands  pleilged  and  bound, 
it  may  be  said,  to  subscribe  to  all  the  doctrines  wliich  arc  clearly 
taught  in  its  authorized  documents.  And  the  attempt  to  conceal 
or  explain  away  the  points  offensive  to  Protestants,  is  but  a 
.lesuitical  artifice,  wortiiy  of  a  Church  which  teaches  that  no  faith 
is  to  be  ke])t  with  heretics.  Or,  if  there  arc  Roman  Catholics 
who  are  deceived  by  the  H))cciou9  glosses  under  which  the  errors 
of  Po|)ery  are  veileil,  they  are  the  dupes  of  sacerdotal  fraud. 

Now  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  with  this 
summary  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  irreconcileablc 
with  facts.  The  .lanscnists  were  neither  knaves  nor  dupes,  and 
yet  they  o})enly  contended  against  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  while 
clinging  to  the  false  Church.  And  many  of  the  early  reformers 
were  slow  in  disclaiming  allegiance  to  that  authority  with  which 
they  found  themselves  brought  into  collision.  It  is  not  less  true 
than  strange,  that  men  will  give  up  every  doctrine  of  their  Church, 
iH'fore  they  will  renounce  the  autliority  that  prcscril)es  those  doc¬ 
trines,  or  forsake  the  communion  in  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  worship.  How  reluctant  were  the  Nonconformists  to 
leave  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  which  they  were 
ejectcxl !  And  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  true  Church  of  England  men,  disavow  those  very  doc¬ 
trines  which  constituted  the  original  grounds  of  Nonconformity  ! 
Nay,  what  Churchman  of  the  present  day  really  holds  and  ob¬ 
serves  all  that  his  Church  teaches  and  ])rcscrib^,  not  merely  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Rubric,  but  in  the  constitutions 
and  canons  ecclesiastical,  which  arc  still  binding  on  every  clergy¬ 
man,  although  no  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ?  How  unfair 
would  it  be  thought,  to  describe,  as  the  belief  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  every  point  for  which  the 
authority  of  that  Church  might  be  cited  !  Candour  and  justice 
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require,  then,  that  a  similar  distinction  should  be  allowed,  In'tween 
the  public  faith  of  the  Church  of  Home  and  the  private  faith  of 
numbers  who  arc  still  retained  within  its  communion,  though  dis¬ 
avowing  the  grosser  errors  of  its  creed. 

Secondly,  the  imputation,  applied  to  lK>die8  or  communities,  of 
fraud,  hyjHKTisy,  or  insincerity^  which  arc  personal  qualities,  will 
he  found,  on  examination,  alike  absurd  and  ungenerous.  Dis-. 
senters,  who  are  accustomed  to  he  assailed  with  such  as]>er8it>ns 
in  the  gross,  ought  to  lie  particularly  on  their  guard  against 
countenancing  such  sweeping  charges  against  iiersons  of  other 
communions.  A  general  conspiracy  in  hypocrisy  is  iin{>os6ihle : 
if  it  could  exist,  it  must  lie  lietrayinl.  Frauds  may  he  practised 
as  a  |)art  of  priestcraft,  so  long  as  the  vulgar  can  Ik*  inqK>se<l 
u|K)n;  and  an  esoteric  faith,  which  it  is  thought  unsafe  to  divulge, 
may  lie  held  by  an  initiateil  few.  But,  s))eaking  of  whole  com¬ 
munities,  we  must  admit  that  no  sentiments  can  he  truly  held, 
which  are  generally  and  constantly  disavowed  ;  that  no  InKlics  of 
men  can  Ik*  susiiected  of  concurring  in  an  insincere  and  fraudulent 
disavowal ;  that  hypocrisy  cannot  lx*  rationally  8Us|K‘ctcd,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  lie  gained  by  it ;  and  that  it  is  a  contradiction, 
to  suppose  that  men  are  anxious  to  propagate  doctrines  whicli 
they  repudiate  and  disclaim. 

And,  once  more,  by  imputing  to  all  Homan  ('atholics  the  gross 
crecil  of  the  papal  vulgar,  and  by  refusing  to  admit  their  own 
statements  of  the  doctrines  they  hold,  we  not  only  must  wholly 
fail  to  convince  them  of  the  errors  they  actually  adhere  to,  hut 
tacitly  decline  a  contest  with  them  u|H>n  their  own  ground.  A 
dangerous  concession,  that  even  that  refined  and  mmlified  Ro¬ 
manism,  widely  as  it  may  differ  from  genuine  l\qH*ry,  is  capable 
of  enduring  the  test  of  Scri^iturc  or  of  fair  argument  !  Yet  such 
is  the  concession  which  may  Ik?  thought  to  be  implied  in  the  line 
of  argument  usually  ado])ted,  which  refuses  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  receivetl  explanations  of  the  Romish  tenets. 

'rhe  Homan  ('atholic  su|>erstition  is  had  enough  in  its  mildest 
form ;  and  in  that  form  it  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  being  so  sc 
ductive.  Those  Fmtestants  who,  forming  their  notions  of  Popery 
exclusively  from  ecclesiastical  history,  regard  it  only  as  a  monster 
to  be  execratcil  for  its  impiety,  or  feared  for  its  cruelty,  are  ill 
prcparetl  to  combat  the  specious  arguments  with  which  a  dexterous 
Romish  casuist  would  defend  his  opinions,  or  to  resist  the  fas¬ 
cinations  with  which,  to  certain  minds,  the  ancient  and  so  called 
Catholic  faith  is  invested.  We  have  no  apprehensions  as  to  the 
spread  of  the  Romish  faith  in  this  country.  And  yet,  the  cases 
of  individual  conversion  which  have  occasionally  taken  place 
among  the  higher  onlers,  lx)th  in  F.ngland  and  in  (lermany,  as 
well  as  its  alleged  advance  in  the  Unit^  States,  might  serve  to 
shew  tliat  Popery  is  not  without  attractions,  and  that  it  can  at 
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tunes  “  transform  itself  into  an  angel  of  light.''  It  is  as  well 
for  us  to  he  aware,  toi>,  how  the  allegcil  misrepresentations  of  the 
Uoman  Cntholic  faith  by  Protestants  are  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
|K>sc  of  an  ar^^ment  against  them,  and  how  injuriously  they 
t>peraU'.  For  instance,  in  a  little  tract,  entitled  “Fifty  lleasons, 
or  Motives,  which  induced  His  Most  Serene  Highness  Anthony 
ITIrick,  Duke  of  llrunswick  and  Lunenburg,  to  almire  Luther- 
nnisin,  and  embrace  the  Uoman  Catholic  Ueligion,'^  wc  tind  the 
following  Considerations. 

‘  CoNsiDKH.  XXIX. — I  read  sevend  authors,  who  had  written 
against  the  Homan  religion,  and  1  could  not  hut  take  notice,  how  in 
all  their  arguments  they  hilmur  to  prove,  whut  Catholics  do  not  deny, 
hut  on  the  contrary  allow  without  any  diHiculty :  hut  they  hardly 
touch  upon  those  ]H»int8  which  Catholics  hold  for  articles  of  faith. 
For  instaiuH',  they  will  bring  you  a  multitude  of  texts  from  scripture, 
to  pn»ve  that  (tml  only  is  to  he  ndoriHl,  and  honoured  with  divine 
w*(»rship ;  which  Catholics  are  so  far  from  denying,  that  they  believe  it 
to  Ih?  a  sin  of  id<datry  to  pay  divine  worship  to  any  creature  whatever. 
Again,  they  cite  many  places  in  scripture,  wdiich  makes  honounihle 
mention  of  marriage  ;  hut  what  is  all  this  to  the  pur^iose?  C'atholics 
condemn  not  marriage  ;  so  far  from  it,  that  they  put  it  in  the  iiuinlicr  of 
their  sncniments.  Their  doctrine  in  this  particular  amounts  to  no 
more  than  what  St.  Paul  taught  them,  1  Cor.  yii.  911,  that  he  that 
giveth  his  virgin  in  marriage,  doth  treU  ;  hut  he  that  giveth  her  not  in 
marriage,  doth  better.  Again  they  s|)enk  much  of  our  Saviour's  merits, 
and  of  the  satisfaction  he  has  otfertHl  for  our  sins.  Very  good.  Hut 
whut  then?  Do  not  Catholics  likewise  tench,  that  our  Saviour’s 
merits  arc  of  inhnitc  value,  and  that  his  satisfaction  suHices  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  ?  Must  this  hinder  them  from  giving  ear  to  the 
voice  of  St.  Peter,  2d  Kpist.  i.  10,  Ilrethrcn,  give  diligence  to  make  your 
calling  and  election  sure  by  good  works  :  or  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
viii.  17,  If  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glor\fied 
with  him.  They  give  us  great  encomiums  on  faith.  And  so  do  the 
('atholics.  Hut  may  they  not  believe  St.  James,  when  he  says  (chap, 
ii.  24,)  Y'e  see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by 
faith  (mly :  or  St.  Paul,  when  he  pnmounces  of  himself,  (1  C^r.  xiii. 
2,)  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  amid  remove  mountavis,  and 
have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  In  fine,  our  adversaries  inveigh  most 
bitterly  against  the  dissolute  lives  of  some  of  the  clergy  :  but  how  does 
this  better  their  cause  ?  Catholics  detest  it  os  much  as  they :  but 
then  they  admire  in  the  generality  of  them,  that  angelical  chastity 
which  they  preserve  both  in  body  and  soul. 

*  CoNsiuKR.  XXX. observed  not  only  in  these  authors,  but  like* 
wise  in  the  sermons  and  discourses,  Istth  public  and  private,  of  other 
ministers,  that  their  main  talent  lay  in  slandering  and  blackening  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  this  alone  wras  enough  to  persuaae  mo 
they  w’ere  but  ill  provided  writh  arguments  against  her.  For  when 
men  in  the  heat  of  their  disputes  Hing  dirt  at  their  adversaries,  it  is  a 
certain  sign  their  arguments  want  an  edge.  Moreover,  calumnies  are 
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ttlwATt  made  up  of  lies  and  forgiTies :  and  how  is  it  possible  by  bare- 
factnf  lies  to  c«»me  at  the  truth  ?  Yet  this  is  the  very  ease  of  the 
sectiiries.  For  instance,  they  will  have  the  world  to  Udieve  that 
Catholics  adore  the  saints ;  that  they  take  the  Po])e  for  a  GihI  ;  that 
they  put  their  hopes  and  contidcnce  more  in  their  (»wn  merits  and  in 
those  of  the  saints,  than  in  the  merits  of  our  Saviour  Jt^us  C'hrist ; 
and  a  thousand  other  stories,  without  any  other  foundation,  but  pure 
malice,  to  8up|)ort  them.  Now  I  could  not  think  it  rational  to  ground 
niy  faith  on  |>alpable  lies  and  culumnii*a ;  and  for  that  rciison  I  re- 
soIvihI  ti»  inf(»rm  myself  of  the  truth  of  things ;  and  having  happily 
found  it,  1  rejected  all  these  new  sects,  as  so  many  imjxkstures/ 

Wc  do  not  imagine  this  'I'ract  to  be  the  genuine  protluction  of 
bis  Serene  Highness;  although  it  is  certainly  that  of  a  very  in¬ 
different  thetdogian  and  not  very  honest  controvertist.  The 
arj^imentalion  is  contemptible,  and  is  fitted  to  impose  only  u|H)n 
minds  already  traineil  to  the  implicit  reception  of  lx)ld  and  un¬ 
supported  assertions.  For  exannile,  at  p.  G5,  the  Duke  is  made 
til  assert,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ‘  is  the  only  religion 
‘  for  which  all  nations  renounced,  and  still  in  these  very  days 
‘  renounce,  paganism  and  idolatry.’  A  palpable  falsehoixl,  tjiken 
in  every  way.  One  i>f  the  Fifty  Reasons  for  embracing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  is,  that  ^  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
‘  Church  was  that  of  St.  Paul,  as  this  apostle  tells  us  in  his 
‘  Fpistle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  i.  ! !  Another  reason  is,  that 

*  all  that  ever  brnght  against  this  Church  in  their  separation  from 
‘  it,  as  Arius,  Pelagius,  Marcion,  Macedonius,  Mahomet,  &c., 

*  with  their  followers,  burn  in  the  everlasting  Haines  of  hell and 
that  ‘  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  like  innovators  of  these  latter  days, 

*  were  equally  arch-heretics ;  so  that  to  take  them  for  guides, 
‘  were  to  run  a  risk  of  eternal  damnation.’  \  further  reason  is, 
that  ‘  the  eilitions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  the  Lu- 
‘  tlierans  look  u|K)n  as  the  foundation  of  their  religion,  vary  from 
‘  each  other,  and  very  widely  differ  from  the  original.’  A  Lu¬ 
theran  Duke  could  scarcely  have  penned  this  silly  misrepresent¬ 
ation,  or  have  confessed  that  he  had  ^  never  been  able  to  learn 

*  upon  what  account  the  Lutherans  alone  call  themselves  evan- 
^  gtdical,  or  why  the  I'alvinists  style  themselves  the  reformed 
‘  religion.’  Were  this  the  case,  that  he  had  bt^en  unable  to  in¬ 
form  nimself  on  these  heads,  he  must  have  been  so  inexcusably 
ignorant  of  the  tenets  and  history*  of  the  Lutheran  Reformed 
Churches,  as  to  disqualify  him  for  forming  any  judgement  upon 
the  subject  Once  more,  we  have  presented  to  us,  as  another 
reason,  that  *  the  arms  of  Protestants  against  the  Catliolics  arc 

*  calumnies,  foul  language,  and  barefaced  lies,  without  any  one 
‘  solid  argument  to  sup}K)rt  the  charge.’  Mutato  noniitie^  this 
exactly  describes  the  logical  weapons  which  this  Tract  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  Serene  Highness^  Anthony  1 1  brick,  Duke  of 
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Hninswick.  I'hc  ‘  I'ranslator's  Preface  ’  is  remarkable,  however, 
as  recDgiiiting  the  duty  of  every  man's  taking  care  ^  to  inform 
*  himself  whether  the  communion  in  which  he  happened  to  re« 

‘  ix‘ivc  his  eilucation  be  the  true  Church  or  not.'  'Jliis  wise 
Prince  is  represented  as  having  acted  u|K)n  this  sound  principle. 
He  considered,  we  are  told,  ‘that  since  every  branch  of  Pro- 
‘  tcstancy  pretended  to  Ik*  the  purest  ]Kirt  of  the  Reformation, 

‘  and  f/uorrei/eti  with  all  the  rest  as  well  as  with  the  Church  of 
^  Rnme^  which  equally  condemned  them  all,  he  could  not  answer 
^  it  to  his  conscience,  nor  to  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  acquiesced  in  the 
^  dictates  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  had  nursed  him  up, 

^  without  taking  an  impartial  view  of  all  persuasions,  and  exa- 
‘  mining  them  by  such  texts  of  scripture  as  are  inUmded  to  in^ 
'‘form  and  fruide  our  judgement  in  the  things  we  are  to  believe 
‘  of  Cod  and  of  his  Church. 

*  How  any  man/ continues  the  *  Translator/  *  that  culls  himself  a 
Protestant,  can  dis{K*nse  himself  fnmi  the  like  enquiry,  1  cannot  uii- 
tlerstuiul.  It  being  a  first  principle  of  the  Uefonnutioii,  that  every 
('hristian  is  to  gather  the  first  articles  of  his  faith,  not  from  the  lips 
of  his  pastor,  but  from  scripture,  by  his  private  judgement  ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  industry  of  his  own  enquiries.  Now  if  any  one  is  desirous 
to  comj)ly  with  his  obligation  in  this  particular,  this  Instk  will  present 
him  w’lth  a  short  and  easy  nicthoil  of  proceeding  in  this  ntnx'ssary 
search  ;  and  provided  he  enters  upon  it  with  those  ])ious  diK|Misitiou8 
the  author  mentions  in  his  preface,  it  is  to  be  ho{)ed  he  will  reap  the 
like  comfort  from  his  labour.*  p.  iv. 

Rut,  if  any  reader  wishes  to  sec  how  much  may  be  urged  by 
Romish  ingenuity  in  defence  of  the  tenets  of  Po|>cry,  and  how 
plausible  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  may  be  made  to  ap|)ear,  we 
recommend  him  to  procure  two  or  three  popular  Tracts  now  lying 
before  us,  the  titles  of  which  we  give  below*.  The  Author  of 
the  first  of  these,  Mr.  (lother,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  Protestant, 

•  **  A  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented ;  or  a  two- fold 
Character  of  Popery  :  the  one  containing  a  Sum  of  the  Superstitions, 
Idolatries,  Cruelties,  Treacheries,  and  wicked  Principles  laid  to  their 
Charge :  the  other  laying  ojien  that  Religion  which  those  termed  Pa¬ 
pists  own  and  profess,  the  chief  Articles  of  their  Faith,  and  the  princi- 
]iul  Grounds  and  Reasons  which  attach  them  to  it.  Selected  from  the 
original  of  1(183,  by  the  Rev.  John  Gother.  Republished  by  the  lute 
Veil,  and  R.  R.  Richard  Challoncr,  D.D.  Twenty-sixth  edition,  (18mo, 
pp.  1(N),)  London,  1825.** 

“  The  Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  as  contained  in  the  Pro¬ 
fession  of  Faith  published  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  By  the  Vcn.  and  R.  R. 
Kicliard  Challoner,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Debra,  and  Vic.  Ap.  Thirteenth 
Kditifui,  (18ino,  pp.  82,)  London,  1828.** 

An  Abstract  of  the  Douuy  Catechism.  (24mo.  pp.  U4,)  London, 
1824.** 
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who,  after  strict  examination,  finding  himself  to  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  professed  creed  of  English 
Catholics,  joined  the  Church  what  he  had  heretofore  opjwsed ; 
and  to  him.  Dr.  Challoner,  with  many  others,  owed  their  ‘  choice 
‘  of  the  Catholic  Unity  \  The  plan  of  the  work  is  ingenious.  In 
thirty-four  Articles,  the  creed  and  character  of  the  Papist  are 
set  forth,  first,  in  the  colours  in  which  they  are  usually 
painted  by  Protestants,  and  secondly,  according  to  what,  ‘  after 
‘  sixteen  years’  conversation  with  njen  of  that  communion,  in 
‘  hearing  their  sermons,  in  being  present  at  their  catechising,  in 
‘  reading  their  bcH)k8,  and  discoursing  with  them,’  the  Author 
found  to  Ik?  their  doctrine.  ^Yc  make  no  apology  for  giving  a 
s|H?cimen  or  two  of  this  extensively  circulated  tract ;  deeming  it  of 
high  im]K)rtance  that  all  who  call  themselves  Protestants,  should 
Ik?  aware  of  the  aspc'ct  under  which  they  have  to  deal  with 
PojKry  in  this  country. 

*  §.  1.  Of  praying  to  Images, — “  A  papist  misropresonted,  worships 
stwks  and  stones  fi>r  gods :  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  Seccnid  (\)nj- 
inandincnt,  hut,  setting  up  pictures  and  images  of  ('hrist,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  his  other  s;iints,  he  prays  to  them,  and  puts  his  trust  and 
confidence  in  them  ;  much  like  as  the  heathens  did  in  their  wtsKlen 
ginls,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  Sic,;  and  for  this  reason  he  erects  stately 
monuments  to  them  in  his  churches,  adorns  them  s\imptuously,  burns 
candles,  t>frers  incenst',  and  frequently  falls  down  ]»rost  rate  before  them, 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  u])on  them,  cries  out,  help  me,  ^lary ;  assist 
me,  Anthony  ;  remember  me,  Ignatius.*’ 

‘  A  Papist  truly  represented  believes  it  damnable  to  w’orship  stocks  and 
atones  for  gcnls,  to  pray  to  j)ictures  or  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  of  any  other  8;\ints,  to  Iwlieve  any  virtue  or  divinity  in  them, 
or  to  put  any  trust  or  confidence  in  them.  He  is  expressly  taught  the 
contrary  to  all  this  by  the  council  of  Trent,  (Sess.  25,)  and  his  very 
children  are  instructed  iu  their  catechisms,  which  arc  in  the  hands  of 
all,  that  they  must  “  by  no  means  pray  to  pictures  or  images,  because 
they  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  help  them.”  See  Abstnict  of  the 
Dowuy  Catechism,  upon  the  first  Commandment ;  Abridgement  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  chap.  iv.  &c.  But  what  use  then  does  the  Papist 
make  of  pictures  or  images  of  Christ,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  or  other 
saints  ?  Why,  he  keeps  them  by  him,  to  preserve  in  his  mind  the 
memory  of  the  j>er8on  represented  by  them ;  as  jwople  are  wont  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  memory  of  their  deceast*d  friends  by  keeping  their  pictures. 
He  is  taught  to  use  them,  so  as  to  cast  his  eyes  U[>on  the  pictures  or 
imagt^s,  and  thence  to  raise  his  heart  to  the  things  represented,  and 
there  to  employ  it  in  meditation,  love,  and  thanksgiving,  desire  of  imi¬ 
tation,  &ic,,  us  the  object  requires :  as  many  good  Christians,  placing  a 
Death’s  head  bi'fijre  them,  from  the  sight  of  it,  take  occasion  to  reflect 
U|Hm  their  last  end,  in  order  to  their  better  preparing  for  it ;  or  by 
si'eing  i)ld  Time  painted  with  his  fore-lock,  hour-glass,  and  scythe, 
turn  their  thoughts  U|Hin  the  swiftness  of  time,  and  that  whosoever 
neglects  the  present,  is  in  danger  «»f  iK'ginning  then  to  desire  t(»  lay 
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hold  of  it  when  there  in  no  more  of  it  to  come.  These  pictures  or 
imu^es  having  this  utlvantnge,  that  they  inform  the  mind  by  one  glance 
of  wliat  in  reading  might  require  a  whole  chapter.  There  being  no 
other  difference  between  them,  than  that  reading  represents  leisui^y, 
and  by  degrees ;  and  a  picture,  all  at  once.  Hence  he  finds  a  con¬ 
venience  ill  saying  his  prayers  with  some  devout  pictures  before  him, 
he  lieing  no  sismer  distracted  but  the  sight  of  these  recall  his  wonder¬ 
ing  thoughts  to  the  right  object ;  and  as  certainly  brings  something 
good  into  his  mind,  as  an  immodest  picture  disturlis  his  heart  with 
filthy  thoughts.  And  because  he  is  sensible  that  these  holy  pictures 
and  images  represent  and  bring  to  his  mind  such  objects  as  in  his 
heart  he  loves,  honours,  and  venerates  ;  he  cannot  but  on  that  account 
love,  honour,  and  respect  the  images  themselves.  As  whosoever  loves 
tlieir  husband,  child,  or  friend,  cannot  but  have  some  love  and  respect 
for  their  pictures ;  whosoever  loves  and  honours  his  king,  will  have 
some  honour  and  regard  for  his  image.  Not  that  he  venerates  any 
image  or  picture,  for  any  virtue  or  divinity  believed  to  be  in  them,  or 
for  any  thing  that  is  to  be  petitioned  of  them  ;  but  because  the  honour 
that  is  exhibited  to  them,  is  referred  to  those  whom  they  represent.  8o 
that  it  is  not  projierly  the  image  he  honours,  but  Christ  and  his  saints 
by  the  images :  as  it  is  not  properly  the  images  or  pictures  of  kings  or 
other  men  that  we  res^iect  or  injure ;  but  by  their  images  or  pictures 
we  respect  or  injure  the  persons  themselves.  All  the  veneration  there¬ 
fore  he  expresses  before  all  images,  whether  by  kneeling,  lifting  up  the 
eyes,  burning  candles,  incense,  ^c.,  it  is  not  at  all  doi\e  for  the  image, 
but  is  wholly  referred  to  the  things  represented,  which  he  intends  to 
honour  by  these  actions ;  and  how  by  so  doing  he  breaks  the  second 
commandment,  he  cannot  conceive  ;  for  he  acknowledges  only  one  (lod, 
and  to  him  alone  gives  sovereign  honour ;  and  whatsoever  rcs{)ect  he 
shews  to  a  crucifix,  picture  or  image,  seems  to  him  no  more  injurious 
to  any  of  the  commandments,  than  it  is  for  a  Christian  to  love  and 
honour  his  neighbour,  because  he  bears  the  image  of  G(k1  in  his  soul  ; 
to  kiss  and  esteem  the  bible,  because  it  contains  and  represents  to  him 
God’s  word ;  or  to  love  a  good  preacher,  because  he  reminds  him  of  his 
duty  ;  all  which  respects  do  not  at  all  derogate  from  God  Almighty’s 
honour ;  but  arc  rather  testimonies  of  our  great  love  and  honour  of 
him,  since,  for  his  sake,  we  love  and  esteem  every  thing  that  has  any 
respect  or  relation  to  him. 

*  §.  2.  Of  worshipping  Saints, — The  Papist  misrepresented  makes 
gods  of  dead  men  :  such  as  are  departed  hence,  and  are  now  no  more 
able  to  hear,  or  see,  or  understand  his  necessities.  And  though  God 
be  so  good  as  to  invite  all  to  come  to  him,  and  to  apply  themselves  to 
their  only  and  infinite  Mediator  Jesus  Christ ;  yet  so  stupid  is  he,  that, 
neglecting,  and,  as  it  were,  passing  by  both  God  and  his  only  Son,  and 
all  their  mercies,  he  lietakes  himseli  to  his  saints,  and  there  pouring 
forth  his  prayers,  he  considers  them  as  his  mediators  and  redeemers, 
and  expects  no  blessing,  but  what  is  to  come  to  him  by  their  merits,  and 
through  their  hands ;  and  thus,  without  scruple  or  remorse,  he  robs 
God  of  his  honour.” 

*  The  Papist  tnily  represented  believes  there  is  only  one  God,  and 
that  it  is  a  most  damnable  idolatry  to  moke  gods  of  men,  either  living 
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or  (lend.  Hi*  church  timches  him  indeed,  and  he  Udievi's  that  it  is 
good  and  pruhtahle,  to  di^sirc  the  intercession  of  the  saints  reipiiii};  with 
Christ  in  heaven  ;  hut  that  they  are  ^kIs  or  his  redeemer,  he  is  no 
where  taui'ht  ;  hut  detests  all  such  doctrine.  He  (^mfesses  that  we 
are  all  redeemed  by  the  bbsid  of  Christ  alone,  and  that  he  is  our  only 
A^Iediator  of  redemption  :  but  as  for  mediators  of  intercession,  (that  is, 
such  as  we  may  lawfully  desire  to  pray  for  us,)  he  dws  not  doubt  but 
it  is  acceptable  to  GikI,  we  shmild  have  many.  Moses  was  such  a  me¬ 
diator  for  the  Israelites;  Job,  for  his  three  friends  ;  Stephen,  for  his 
persecutors.  The  H(»mans  were  thus  descriln^d  by  St.  Paul  to  lx*  his 
mediator  ;  so  were  the  Corinthians,  so  the  Ephesians  ;  (Kp.  ach  Horn. 
Cor.  Kph. ;)  so  almost  every  sick  man  desires  the  conj;regation  to  l>e  his 
mediators,  by  remeinlK*ring  him  in  their  prayers.  And  so  the  Papist 
desires  the  blessed  in  ht'aven  to  be  his  mediators,  that  is,  that  they 
would  pr.iy  to  (iihI  for  him.  And  in  this  he  does  not  at  all  neglect 
a>ming  to  (iod,  or  rob  him  of  his  honour  ;  but,  directing  all  his  prayers 
up  to  him,  and  making  him  the  ultimate  object  (»f  all  his  |)etitions,  he  only 
desires  sometimes  the  just  on  (“arth,  sometimes  th<»sc  in  heaven,  to  join 
their  prayers  to  his,  that  so  the  number  of  petitioners,  being  increased, 
the  petition  may  find  better  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  this 
is  not  to  make  them  gcxls,  but  only  petitioners  to  God  ;  it  is  not  to 
make  them  his  redeemers,  but  only  intercessors  to  his  Redt'emer ;  he 
having  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  thing  but  of  God  alone,  by  and  through 
the  merits  of  Christ ;  for  which  he  desires  the  saints  in  heaven,  and 
giKKl  men  iijion  earth,  to  offer  up  their  prayers  with  his  ;  the  prayers 
of  the  just  availing  much  before  GcmI.  Hut  now,  how  the  saints  in 
heaven  know  the  prayers  and  necessities  of  such  who  address  them- 
selv(‘8  to  them,  w’hether  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  or  in  the  vision  of 
(^od,  or  by  some  particular  revelation,  it  is  no  part  of  his  faith,  nor  is 
it  much  his  omcern  it  should  lie  determiiuHl.  For  his  part  he  does 
not  doubt,  but  that  (»od,  who  acquainted  the  pnqihets  with  the  know- 
Ic'dge  of  things  that  wen*  yet  to  come  many  hundred  years  after  ;  that 
informed  Elisha  of  the  King  of  Syria’s  councils,  though  privately  re¬ 
solved  on  in  his  lied-chamlier,  and  at  a  distance,  2  Kings  vi.  1 2.,  can  never 
want  means  of  letting  the  saints  know  the  desires  of  those  who  beg 
their  intercession  here  on  earth  ;  es])ecially  since  our  Saviour  informs 
us,  Luke  xiv.,  that  Abraham  heard  the  pc'titioii  of  Dives,  wdio  w'as  yet 
at  a  greater  distance,  even  in  hell ;  and  told  him  likewise  the  manner 
of  his  living,  while  as  yet  on  earth.  Nay,  since  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  even  the  very  devils  hear  those  desperate  wretches  who  call  on 
thcMn,  why  should  we  doubt  that  the  saints  want  this  privilege,  who, 
though  departed  this  life,  are  not  so  properly  dead,  as  translated  from 
a  mortal  life  to  an  immortid  one ;  wh(n*e,  enjoying  God  Almighty,  they 
lose  no  ]H*rfi'ctions  which  they  enjoyed  while  on  earth,  but  possess  all 
in  a  more  eminent  manner ;  having  more  charity,  more  knowledge, 
more  interest  with  God  than  ever,  and  becoming  like  angels,  Luke  xx. 
3().  And  as  these  offered  up  their  prayers  for  Jerusalem,  and  the 
cities  of  Judah,  Zach.  i.  12,  so  undoubt^ly  they  likew'ise  fall  down 
liefore  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials 
fiill  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  Apoc.  v.  8. 

‘  3.  Of  fftorr  impplicatiotis  io  the  Virgin  Mary  than  to 
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Christ. — “  Tlie  Papist  misrepresented  believes  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be 
much  more  powerful  in  heaven  than  Christ*  and  that  she  can  com¬ 
mand  him  to  do  what  she  thinks  g<»od :  and  for  this  he  honours  her 
much  more  thaji  he  does  lier  Son,  or  (tod  the  Father ;  for  one  prayer  he 
says  to  (iod,  saying  ten  to  the  holy  Virgin.” 

‘  The  Papist  truly  represented  believes  it  damnable  to  think  the 
Virgin  Mary  more  ixiwerful  in  heaven  than  Christ ;  or  that  she  can  in 
any  thing  commana  him.  lie  honours  her  indeed,  as  one  that  was 
chosen  as  the  mother  of  God,  and  blessed  amongst  all  women  ;  and 
believes  her  to  be  miist  acceptable  to  God,  in  her  intercession  for  us : 
but  owning  her  still  as  a  creature,  and  that  all  she  has  of  excellency  it 
the  gift  of  God,  proceeding  from  his  mere  goodness.  Neither  does  he 
at  anv  time  say  even  so  much  os  one  pr^'er  to  her,  but  what  is  di¬ 
rected  more  particularly  to  God,  because  offered  up  as  a  thankful  me¬ 
morial  of  Christ's  incarnation,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  blessedness 
of  Jesus,  the  fruit  of  her  womb  :  and  thus  without  imagining  there  is 
any  mure  dishonouring  of  God  in  his  reciting  the  Angelical  Salutation, 
than  in  the  first  pronouncing  it  by  the  angd  Gabriel  and  Elisabeth  ; 
or  that  his  frequent  re{)etition  of  it  is  any  more  an  idle  su|)er8tition, 
than  it  was  in  David  to  re()eat  the  same  words  over  twenty-six  times 
in  the  120th  psalm.* 

‘  §.  0.  Of  merits  and  good  Works, — **  The  Papist  misrepresented  be¬ 
lieves  Christ’s  death  and  passion  to  be  ineffectual,  and  insignificant, 
and  that  he  has  no  depenaeiice  upon  the  merits  of  his  sufferings,  or 
the  mercy  of  God  for  the  obtaining  salvation ;  but  that  he  is  to  be 
saved  by  his  own  merits.  And,  for  this  reason,  he  is  very  zealously 
busy  in  fasting,  in  watching,  in  going  in  procession,  in  wearing  hair- 
shirts,  and  using  a  thousand  such  like  mortifications  ;  and  haviug  done 
this,  he  thinks  himself  not  at  all  beholden  to  God  for  his  salvation, 
and  that  to  give  him  heaven  will  be  no  favour  ;  it  being  now  his  due 
upon  the  account  of  his  meritorious  atchievements,  without  any  God-a- 
merev  to  Christ’s  passion,  or  his  Maker’s  goodness.” 

*  Tlie  Papist  truly  represented  believes  it  damnable  to  say  that  Christ's 
death  and  passion  is  ineffectual  and  insignificant ;  and  that  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  devils  to  believe,  that  he  has  no  dependence  for  his  salva¬ 
tion  upon  the  merits  of  Christ’s  sufferings,  or  the  mercy  of  God  ;  but 
only  upon  his  own  merits  and  good  works.  It  is  his  faith  to  believe, 
that  of  ourselves  we  arc  not  suHicient  so  much  as  to  think  a  g<Hid 
thought ;  that  the  grace  by  which  we  arc  justified,  is  given  us  purely 
gratis  u{>on  the  account  of  Christ’s  merits :  moreover,  that  no  man, 
how  just  soever,  can  merit  any  thing,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  that  to 
come,  independent  of  the  merits  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  tnrough  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  good  works  of  a  just  man, 
proceeding  from  grace,  are  so  acceptable  to  God,  that  through  his  good¬ 
ness  and  promise  they  are  truly  meritorious  of  eternal  life.  Ana  this 
he  has  learned  from  the  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv.  8,  where  he  is  taught,  that 
there  is  a  crown  of  justice,  which  our  Lord,  a  just  judge,  will  render  at 
the  last  day ;  not  only  to  6t.  Paul,  but  also  to  all  those  that  shall  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  consummated  their  course,  kept  the  faith, 
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nnd  loved  h in  coming.  Knowing  therefore,  that  nt  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  he  is  <o  rec4*ivc  according  to  his  works,  he  eiuleavonrs  hy  punl 
works  to  make  his  vocation  and  election  sure,  2  Peter  i.  10.  And  in 
following  this  counsel,  he  thinks  he  no  more  offends  against  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  Cod’s  mercy,  than  the  apostle  docs  in 
giving  it. 

‘  §.  7*  (ff  Conjesswn. — “  The  Papist  misrepresented  l)elievc8  it  part 
of  his  religion  to  make  gods  of  men  ;  foolishly  thinking  they  have 
power  to  forgive  sins.  And  therefore,  as  often  as  he  finds  his  consci¬ 
ence  oppressed  with  the  guilt  of  his  offences,  he  calls  for  one  of  his 
priests  ;  and  having  run  over  a  catalogue  of  his  sins,  he  asks  of  him 
|Nirdon  and  hirgivcness.  And  what  is  most  absurd  of  all,  he  is  so 
stupid  ns  to  l>elicvc,  that  if  his  ghostly  Father,  after  he  has  heard  all 
his  villanies  in  his  ear,  dues  but  pronounce  three  or  four  Latin  words 
over  his  head,  his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  although  he  had  never  any 
thoughts  of  amendment,  or  intention  to  forsiike  his  wickedness.” 

‘  The  Papist  truly  represented  l»elieves  it  damnable  in  any  religion 
to  make  gods  of  men.  However,  he  firmly  holds,  that  when  Christ, 
speaking  to  his  ajH>stles,  said,  John  xx.  22, — Heceivc  ye  the  Holy 
Cvhust ;  whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins 
you  shall  retain,  they  are  n'tained  ;  he  gave  them,  and  their  success¬ 
ors,  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  authority  to  ab¬ 
solve  any  truly  jH'nitent  sinner  from  his  sin.  And  God  having  thus 
given  them  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  and  made  them  Christ’s  le¬ 
gates,  2  Cor.  V.  IH,  19,  20 ;  Christ’s  ministers,  and  the  dispensers  of 
the  mysteries  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  iv.  ;  and  given  them  power  that  what¬ 
soever  they  loose  on  earth  shsdl  be  loosed  in  heaven,  Alatt.  xxviii.  10 ; 
he  undoubteilly  believes,  that  w’hosoever  comes  to  them  making  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  humble  confession  of  his  sins,  with  a  true  repentance  and  firm 
pur|M»8e  of  amendment,  and  a  hearty  resolution  of  turning  from  his 
evil  w'ays,  may  from  them  receive  absolution,  by  the  authority  given 
them  fnan  heaven  ;  and  no  doubt  but  God  ratifies  above,  the  sentence 

f)ronounctHl  in  that  tribunal ;  loosing  in  heaven  whatsoever  is  thus 
M»sed  by  them  on  earth.  And  that,  whosoever  comes  w’ithout  the  due 
pn‘parati<»n,  without  a  repentance  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  a 
real  intention  of  forsaking  his  sins,  receives  no  benefit  by  the  absolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  adds  sin  to  sin,  by  a  high  contempt  of  God’s  mercy,  and 
abuse  of  his  sacraments.’ 

*  §.  H.  Of  Indulgences. — The  I^apist  misrepresented  believes  that 
his  holy  fiithcr  the  Pope  can  give  him  leave  to  commit  what  sin  he 
pleaseth  ;  «*sj>ecially,  if  he  can  make  him  a  present  of  a  round  sum  of 
money,  he  never  need  doubt  of  indulgence  or  pardon  for  himself  and 
his  heirs  fi»r  ever,  for  all  sorts  of  crimes  or  wickedness,  he,  or  any  of 
his  jKisterity,  may  have  convenience  of  falling  into :  and  having  this 
commission  in  his  jKicket,  under  the  Pope’s  broad  seal,  he  may  lie 
confident  that  Christ  will  confirm  and  stand  to  all  that  his  Vicar  ujxin 
earth  has  granted,  and  not  call  him  to  any  account  for  any  thing  he 
has  done,  although  he  should  chance  to  die  without  the  least  remorse 
of  conscience,  or  repentance  for  his  sins.” 

‘  The  Papist  truly  represented  believes  it  damnable  to  hold,  that  the 
Po|)e,  or  any  otlier  power  in  heaven  or  earth,  can  give  him  leave  to 
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cimiiiut  any  sins  whatsoever :  or  that,  for  any  sum  of  money,  he  can 
obtain  an  indulgence  or  pardon  for  sins  that  are  to  be  committed  by 
him,  or  his  heirs,  hereafter.  He  firmly  believes  that  no*  sins  can  hie 
forgiven  without  a  true  and  hearty  repentance:  but  that  still,  there  is 
a  power  in  the  Church  of  granting  indulgences,  by  which,  as  he  is 
taught  in  his  Catechism,  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  a  releasing,  to 
such  as  are  truly  |)enitent,  of  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment,  which 
remained  due  on  account  of  those  sins,  which,  as  to  the  guilt  and 
eternal  punishment,  had  been  already  remitted  by  repentance  and  con* 
fession.  For  we  see  in  the  case  of  King  David,  2  l!Mm.  xii.  10,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  that  the  debt  of  the  temporal  punishment  is  not  always 
remitted,  when  the  guilt  of  the  sin  is  remitted  ;  and  as  the  Church  of 
God  from  the  beginning  was  ever  convinced  of  this  truth,  therefore, 
besides  the  hearty  repentance  and  confession  which  she  insisted  upon 
in  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  guilt  of  sin ;  she  also  required  severe 
ptmances,  sometimes  of  three,  seven,  ten  years  or  more,  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  debt  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  divine  justice. 
Now  the  releasing  or  moderating  for  just  causes  these  penalties  in¬ 
curred  by  sin,  is  called  an  indul^nce.  And  the  power  of  granting 
such  indulgences  is  visibly  implied  in  the  promise  of  the  keys,  and  of 
binding  and  loosing  made  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  8t.  Matt.  xvi. 
li).  And  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  frequent  in  the  primitive 
church  ;  and  is  even  authorised  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul  himself, 
who  granted  such  an  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  2  Cor. 
ii.  10 ;  forgiving,  os  he  says,  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  that  is,  by  the 
)>ower  and  authority  he  had  received  from  him.  Now  the  good  works 
usually  required  for  the  obtaining  indulgences,  are  prayer,  fasting, 
visiting  churches,  confession,  communion,  and  alms-deeds :  but  what 
money  there  is  given  at  any  time  on  this  account  concerns  not  at  all  the 
Pope’s  coffers,  but  is  by  every  one  given  as  they  please,  either  to  the 
poor,  to  the  sick,  to  prisoners,  &c.,  where  they  judge  it  most  charity. 
As  to  the  rest,  if  any  abuses  have  been  committed  in  ntuiting  or  gain¬ 
ing  indulgences,  through  the  fault  of  some  particular  persons,  these 
cannot  in  justice  be  charged  upon  the  church,  to  the  prejudice  of  her 
faith  and  doctrine ;  especially,  since  she  has  been  so  caref^ul  in  the  re¬ 
trenching  them  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  what  was  done  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  Dccreta  de  Ifidulgentiis*  pp.  18 — 28. 

Dr.  ChalloneFs  Tract  goes  over  the  same  ground,  and  of  course 
gives  the  same  specious  representation  of  the  Tridentine  Faith. 
In  Chap,  iv,  ^  of  the  Real  Presence  and  Transubstantiation,' 
the  language  of  the  Church  of  England  is  cited  as  supporting  the 
Catholic  ^trine. 

'  Hence,  the  Protestants,  in  their  Catechism  in  the  Common  Prayer- 
book,  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  ''  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  bv  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.'  Now,  how  that  can  be  verily  ana  indeed  taken  and  received, 
which  is  not  verily  and  indeed  there,  is  a  greater  mystery  than  txan- 
substantiation. 

VOL.  XfV.— K.s. 
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“  The  literul  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood : 

Blit  nonsense  never  can  \)c  understood/* 

I)ryden*s  Hind  and  Panther/ 


The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  thus  vindicated  from  Scripture  : 

*  How  (founded)  upon  Scripture? 

*  Because  the  scripture  in  many  places  assures  us,  **  that  God  will  f, 

render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works/'  Ps.  Ixii.  12.  Alatt.  xvi.  i 

27.  Rom.  ii.  (5.  Revel,  xxii.  12.  Now  this  would  not  be  true,  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  Purgatory ;  for  how  would  Go<l  render  to  every 
one  according  to  his  works,  if  such  as  die  in  the  guilt  of  any  even  the 
least  sin,  which  they  have  not  taken  care  to  blot  out  by  repentance, 
would  nevertheless  go  straight  to  heaven  } 

*  Have  you  any  tejcls  which  the  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers 
interpret  of  Purgatory  ? 

‘Yes,  1  Cor.  iii.  1.1,  14,  15,  “  Every  man’s  work  shall  be  made 
manifest.  For  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  Iw 
fire.  And  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If 
any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,”  (that  is,  upon 
the  foundation,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  11,)  “he  shall  receive  a 
reward.  If  any  man's  works  shall  be  burnt,  he  shall  sutfer  loss  :  but 
he  himsedf  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.”  From  which  text  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  such  as,  both  in  their  faith,  and  in  the  practice  of  their 
lives,  have  stuck  to  the  foundation,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  so  as  not  to 
forfeit  his  grace  by  mortal  sin;  though  they  have  otherwise  been 
guilty  of  grrat  imperft*ctions,  by  building  w'ood,  hay,  and  stubble, 
(ver.  12,)  upon  this  foundation ;  it  appears,  I  say,  that  such  as  these, 
according  to  the  apostle,  must  pass  through  a  fiery  trial,  at  the  time 
that  “  every  man's  work  shall  l)c  made  manifest w  hich  is  not  till  the 
next  life ;  and  that  they  shall  bt'  “  saved”  indeed,  “yet  so  as  by  fire,” 
that  is,  by  passing  first  tlmnigh  Purgatory. 

‘  2dly,  Slatt.  v.  25,  “  Agree  with  thine  adversar}'  quickly,  wdiilst 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him :  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver 
thet'  to  the  judge,  and  the  jmlge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou 
be  cast  into  prison.  Wrily,  1  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  by  no  means 
come  out  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.”  Which 
text  St.  Cyprian,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Fathers,  understands  of  the 
prison  of  Purgatorv.  Epistle  52.  ad  Antoniaiium. 

*  IWly»  Matt.  xii.  32,  “  Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  w'orld,  neither  in 
the  world  to  come.”  Which  last  words  plainly  imply,  that  some  sifis, 
which  arc  not  forgiven  in  this  w’orld,  may  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to 
come ;  otherv\  i8e,  why  should  our  Saviour  make  any  mention  of  for¬ 
giveness  in  the  world  to  come  ?  Now*,  if  there  may  be  forgiveness  of 
sins  in  the  world  to  come,  there  must  be  a  purgatory;  for  in  hell,  there 
is  no  forgiveness,  and  in  heaven,  no  sin. 

‘  Besides,  a  middle  place  is  also  implied,  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19,  20, 
where  Christ  is  said,  by  his  spirit,  to  have  gone  and  “  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  which  some  time  were  disobedient.”  Which  prison  ‘ 
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could  be  no  other  than  Purgatory ;  for  aa  to  the  spirits  that  wm  in 
the  prison  of  hell,  Christ  did  certainly  not  go  to  preach  to  them. 

*  ilow  do  you  ground  the  belief  of  Purgatory  upon  tradition  9 

*  Because  both  the  Jewish  Church  long  before  our  Saviour's  oomiiiff, 
and  the  Christian  Church  from  the  very  beginning  in  all  ages  and  all 
nations,  have  offered  prayers  and  sacrifice  fur  the  repose  and  relief  of 
the  faithful  departed:  as  appears  in  rewd  to  the  Jews  from  2Ma- 
ebab.  xii.  where  this  practice  is  approved  of,  which  books  of  Macha* 
bees,  the  church,  says  St.  Augustine,  lib.  IB.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  36,  ac¬ 
counts  canonical,  though  the  Jews  do  not.  And  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  Church,  the  same  is  evident  from  all  the  Fathers,  and  the 
most  ancient  liturgies.  Now  such  prayers  as  these  evidently  imply 
the  belief  of  a  purgatory:  for  souls  in  heaven  stand  in  no  need  of  our 
prayers,  and  touse  in  hell  cannot  be  bettered  by  them.’  pp.  41 — 43. 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  citation  from  2  Macc.  xii.  is  not 
given  under  the  head  of  Si^ipture  proofs,  but  under  the  head  of 
tradition.  In  all  the  quotations,  Dr.  Challoner  follows  the 
^  common  Protestant  Bible,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  part  oV  his 
^readers  that  may  have  been  accustomed  to  it;  not  designing 
‘  thereby  to  declare’  his  ‘  approbation’,  much  less  preference,  *of 
‘  that  version’.  AV'e  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  part  of  the  de¬ 
fence  of  image-worship. 

*  IVhat  kind  of  honour  do  Catholics  give  to  the  images  ^'Christ  and 
his  saints? 

*  A  relative  honour. 

‘  lyfiat  do  you  mean  by  a  relative  honour? 

*  By  a  relative  honour,  I  mean  an  honour  which  is  given  to  any 
tiling,  not  for  any  intrinsic  excellence  or  dignity  in  the  thing  itself, 
but  barely  for  the  relation  it  has  to  something  else ;  as  w'hen  the  cour¬ 
tiers  bow  to  the  chair  of  state,  or  Christians  to  the  name  of  Jesus, 
which  is  an  image  or  remembrance  of  our  Saviour  to  the  ear,  as  the 
crucifix  is  to  the  eye. 

‘  Have  you  any  instances  of  this  relative  honour  allowed  by  Pro-* 
testants.^ 

*  Yes ;  in  the  honour  they  give  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  their 
churches,  to  the  altar,  to  the  Bible,  to  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine 
in  the  sacrament.  8uch  also  w'as  the  honour  which  the  Jews  gave  to 
the  ark  and  cherubims,  and  which  Moses  and  Joshua  gave  to  the  land 
on  which  they  stood,  as  being  holy  ground,"  Exod.  iii.  5,  Jos.  v. 
15,  Ac. 

*  How  do  you  prove  that  there  is  a  relative  honour  due  loathe  images 
or  pictures  Christ  and  his  saints  ? 

*  From  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  reason,  as  well  as  of  piety 
and  religion,  which  teach  us  to  express  our  love  and  esteem  for  the 
perMins  whom  we  honour,  by  setting  a  value  upon  all  thin^  that  be¬ 
long  to  them,  or  have  any  relation  to  them :  thus,  a  loyal  subject,  a 
dutiful  child,  a  loving  friend,  value  the  pictures  of  their  king,  father, 
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er  friend :  and  those  who  make  no  scruple  of  abusing  the  image  of 
Christ,  would  severely  punish  the  man  that  would  abuse  the  image  of 
his  king. 

*  Does  yomr  church  atiouo  of  images  of  God  the  Father,  or  the 
Blessed  Trinity? 

*  Our  profession  of  faith  makes  no  mention  of  such  images  as  these : 
yet  we  do  not  think  them  unlau^ul,  provided  that  they  be  not  under«> 
stood  to  bear  any  likeness  or  resemblance  of  the  divinity,  which  can- 
not  be  expressea  in  colours,  or  represented  by  any  human  workman¬ 
ship.  For,  as  Protestants  make  no  difficulty  of  painting  the  Holy 
Ghost  under  the  figure  of  a  dove,  because  he  appeared  so  adien  Christ 
was  baptised,  klatt.  iii.  16,  so  we  make  no  difficulty  of  |minting  God 
the  Father  under  the  figure  of  a  venerable  old  man,  b^use  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  manner  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  vii.  9.*  pp.  57,  58. 

Out  readers  will  notice  in  this  and  the  preceding  extracts,  the 
dexterous  application  of  the  argumetitum  ad  hominefn^  drawn 
from  the  language  and  ceremonies  of  the  Anglican  Ritual.  In 
an  appendix  are  given  ^  the  rational  inducements  to  the  Catholic 
‘  faith,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  learned  Pro- 

*  testant  prelate,  (Lib.of  Proph.  Sect.  :2(),  p.  249,  250,)  may  very 

*  easily  persuade  persons  of  much  reason  and  more  piety,  to  re- 

*  tain  that  which  they  know  to  have  been  the  religion  of  their 

*  forefathers,  and  which  have  had  actual  possession  and  seizure  of 

*  men's  understandings,  before  the  opposite  professions  had  a 
‘  name.'  Jeremy  Taylor  would  seem  to  have  been  not  very  far 
from  being  as  gocxl  a  Catholic  as  Dr.  Challoner.  And  there  has 
always  existed  a  class  or  school  of  high-churchmen  within  the 
English  Church,  whose  sentiments  approximate  almost,  if  not 
quite  as  nearly  to  this  modified  Popery,  as  the  expositions  we  have 
cited  do  to  the  grosser  creed  which  forms  the  actual  religion  of 
the  millions  under  the  Papal  bondage.  Compare  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  held  and  expounded  by  Thomas 
Scott  and  Legh  Richmond,  with  the  Church  of  Englandism  of 
Archbishops  Laud  and  Parker,  and  the  difference  will  be  found 
almost  as  wide  and  essential  as  between  the  Popery  of  Gother 
and  Challoner  and  Charles  Butler,  and  the  Popery^  of  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  and  the  Austrian  or  Irish  peasantry. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  danger  of  the  revival  of  Popery  in  this 
country,  it  must  be  in  this  milder  form,  which  may  be  termed  the 
rrafigelirali^m  of  the  Romish  Church ;  between  which  and  high- 
church  tenets  there  has  always  been  a  strong  affinity.  And  in 
this  form,  as  it  has  not  yielded  to  the  force  of  penal  statutes,  so 
neidier  will  it  succumb  l^neath  the  knock-me  down-arguments  of 
certain  polemics,  who  think  that,  by  pronouncing  Popery  a  damna¬ 
ble  heresy,  they  have  settled  the  business.  Archbishop  Whately 
has  shewn  with  equal  acuteness  and  candour,  that  the  errors  dC 
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Homanisin,  having  their  origin  in  human  nature*  may  lurk  under 
Protestant  forms  *. 

The  cry  of  ‘  No  Popery '  has  ever  proceeded  from  a  party  the 
nearest  akin  to  the  Papists  in  their  ecclesiastical  policy.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  English  Catholics  have  generally  sided 
with  the  Tories  in  politics,  discovering  as  little  sympathy  with  their 
brethren  in  Ireland,  as  was  manimsted  by  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  towards  the  persecuted  French  Protestants. 
We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  candour  to  say, 
that  Popery  is,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  violent  Anti- 
Catholics,  viewed  with  disfavour  and  apprehension,  not  a$  error, 
but  08  dhsetit.  When  the  Papal  hierarchy  in  France  was  over- 
thrown  at  the  Revolution,  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
mourned  in  sackcloth,  and  Bishop  Horsley  echoed  the  eloauent 
lamentations  of  Burke  over  the  fallen  power  of  the  Gallican 
priesthood.  How  is  it  that  the  Irish  Homan  Catholic  priesthood 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  sympathy  or  respect  of 
the  English  clergy  ?  Simply  because  they  are  placed  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  political  pre^cament.  In  France,  Popery  was  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion  :  in  Ireland,  it  is  in  hostility  to  the  Church-esta¬ 
blishment.  This  makes  all  the  difference.  Hence,  the  same 
Government  has  been  found  upholding  Popery  abroad,  and  pro¬ 
scribing  and  persecuting  it  at  home ;  and  without  any  political 
inconsistency.  The  only  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  political  Church¬ 
men  or  Church  and  State  religionists  is — Dissent. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  very  strong  argument  against 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  that  they  uniformly  tend  to  create^ 
in  the  minds  of  the  endowed  order,  a  sympathy,  more  or  less, 
with  the  ministers  of  all  other  Established  Churches,  of  what¬ 
ever  creed,  as  having  a  common  cause ;  and  to  cut  them  off  from 
all  cordial  intercourse  with  the  pious  of  every  non-established 
communion.  This  has  been  strikingly  evidenced  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Church  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
moment.  There  is  nothing  which  an  Episcopalian  more  heartily 
abhors  than  Presbyterianism,  so  long  as  it  wears  the  ^arb  of  Dis¬ 
sent  ;  but  let  it  be  once  politically  established,  and  his  animosity 
is  disarmed.  We  have  recently  seen  English  Episcopacy  and 
Scottish  Presbyterianism,  forgetnil  of  all  the  blood  shed  in  their 
ancient  feud  while  struggling  for  political  ascendancy,  now  that 
each  is  the  ascendant  Chur^  within  her  own  domain,  embracing, 
as  sisters,  and  making  common  cause  against  those  arch  heretics, 
the  Voluntaries.  If  Popery  were  the  Established  Religion  of 
Ireland, — nay,  were  its  priesthood  but  participants  in  the  bounty 
I  of  the  State,  like  the  Regium  Donum  Churches  of  Ulster, 
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we  make  no  doubt  that  we  should  hear  little  more  of  the  No  Popery  fjr 
cry  in  certain  quarters.  Dissenters  would  then  have  cause  to  A 
look  well  to  themselves,  for  they  might  expect  to  find  English  ^ 
Bishops,  Scotch  Presbyters,  and  Irisli  Priests  all  in  holy  league  H 
against  them.  I 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  political  adversary  that  Popery  ought  H 
to  be  view^  by  the  enlightened  Protestant ;  and  the  feeling  of  S 
angry  irritation  or  alarm  which  it  is  apt  to  awaken  when  regarded  k 
in  this  light,  ill  agrees  with  that  spirit  of  faith  which  b^lues 
the  champions  of  the  truth,  and  the  servants  of  Christ.  Why  is  H 
Popery  more  to  be  dreaded,  or  why  should  it  be  encountered  H 
more  angrily,  than  Mohammedism  or  Paganism  ?  Nothing  can  I 
be  more  foreign  from  the  genuine  seal  of  the  Christian  Missionary,  9 
than  that  fierce  and  haughty  spirit  of  defiance  and  invective  in  S 
which  the  a}X)stles  of  Protestant  ascendancy  have  gone  forth  B 
against  Po|)ery.  It  was  not  so,  that  Christianity  achieved  its  9 
triumphs.  M 

But  we  ought  really  to  beg  pardon  of  Mr.  Mendham,  for  9 
having  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so  long  diverted  from  his  curious  9 
and  interesting  Memoirs,  which  let  us  more  behind  the  scenes,  9 
in  the  whole  transactions  of  the  Council,  protracted  through  |l 
twenty-five  sessions,  than  any  work  which  has  yet  appeared.  Of  fl 
the  sources,  chiefly  manuscript,  from  which  he  has  derived  the  I 
information  now  first  communicated,  he  gives  the  following  9 
account.  9 

*  I  am  in  ixtssessioii  uf  a  rather  copious  collection  of  manuscript  ^ 
volumes  in  folio,  and  of  varied  but  competent  bulk,  on  the  subject  of  9 
the  Council  of  Trent,  formerly  the  j)roj>erty  of  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  9 
and  forming  a  part  of  his  unique  and  very  valuable  library,  dis{>ersed  9 
not  many  years  ago.  I  purchasiul  the  collection,  consisting  of  twenty-  9 
eight  volumes,  from  ^Ir.  Thorj)e,  in  lfkl2.  The  greater  ]>art  appear  9 
to  have  constituted  a  ]K)rtion  of  some  public  or  extensive  library,  or  9 
libraries,  in  ditferent  parts  of  Italy  and  V'enice ;  the  product,  not  im-  9 
probably,  of  the  8|M)liation  of  the  collections  of  cardinals,  or  other  9 
opulent  individuals  interested  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  during  the  time  9 
in  which  the  French  were  masters  of  that  |K)rtion  of  the  world.  This  H 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  circumstautial  or  internal  evidence.  They 
arc  probably  none  of  them  originals,  but  copies,  of  varying  age ;  and 
there  arc  among  them  duplicates  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  separate 
volumes.*  pp.  vii.,  viii. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  voluminous  documents  thus 
fortunately  obtained.  Among  those  which  he  reckons  of  inferior 
importance,  is  one  which  must  be  regarded  as  of  no  slight  value; 
a  transcript  of  Father  Paufs  History  of  the  Council,  in  Italian, 
corrected  by  Cardinal  Pallavicino's  history  in  very  extended  an¬ 
notations,  written  in  a  hostile  spirit ;  and  a  private  letter  from  the 
Cardinal  to  the  Author  of  the  transcript,  signed  with  his  auto- 
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graph,  is  attached  to  an  early  page  of  the  work.  Fronr  these 
ample  materials,  Mr.  Mendham  has  compiled  a  continued  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  proceedings,  which  terminated,  at  length,  in  giving  an 
authoritative  and  definite  form  to  the  ever-varying  and  disputed 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church.  This  result,  Mr.  Mendham 
regards  as,  in  some  respects,  a  compensating  advantage; — ^but  it 
is  an  advantage  only,  we  submit,  to  the  polemic. 

‘  Tlic  canons  and  decrees  of  Trent,  with  the  riveting  creed  and  oath 
which  issued  from  the  authority  of  the  Council,  and  both  expressed, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  its  enactments,  have  at  length  fortunately 
Ixmiul  the  Proteus,  and  fixed  him  to  a  figure  which  he  can  no  longer 
change.  We  cannot  indeed  altogether  subscribe  to  the  position,  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  erected,  what  were  formerly  only  questions  of  the 
schools,  into  dogmas  of  faith.  Rome  had  certainly  not  a  few  dogmas  of 
faith  lH*fore,  founded  upon  the  highest  and  most  binding  authority,  her 
preceding  councils,  not  to  add  the  constitutions  of  her  chief  pontiffs : 
and  while  a  Nicene  council  established  the  worship  of  ima^s;  a 
Lateran  one,  transubstantiation,  and  auricular  confession ;  a  Floren¬ 
tine,  purgatory  and  papal  supremacy  ;  while  her  liturgies  and  offices 
oblige  the  participants  in  them  to  offer  prayers  to  saints ;  to  implore 
their  intercessions  and  the  application  of  their  merits  liefore  God  ;  to  ‘ 
deify  the  Virgin  Mary  by  such  appellations  and  addresses  as  belong 
exclusively  to  divinity ;  and  to  adore  an  equally  deified  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  under  the  manufiictured  form  of  the  consecrated  host ; — it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  matters  of  belief  of  no  trifling  number  or  pon- 
denwity  were  hung  about  the  necks  of  the  papal  population.  Still, 
there  was  a  great  deal  remaining,  which  the  Tridentine  synod  con¬ 
trived  to  add  to  the  burthen,  both  upon  itself,  and  upon  all  who  were 
to  receive  it.*  pp.  xx.,  xxi. 

The  Council  of  Trent  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
that  loud  call  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  which  had  been, 
heard  in  the  Papal  world  even  before  Luther  denounced  the  venal 
indulgencies  issuetl  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  151 His  successor  in 
the  pontificate,  Adrian  VL,  shewed  some  desire  to  reform  his 
Court ;  hut  his  design  was  opposed  by  Cardinal  Soderini,  who 
observed,  that  to  reform  the  Church,  would  be  to  canonize  the 
cause  of  Luther,  which  he  should  unite  with  the  princes  of  the 
empire  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate.  He  accordingly  sent  his 
Legate  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  then  sitting,  1522,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  compromise  matters  by  making  the  suppression  of 
liUtheranism  the  condition  of  the  reformation  of  the  Papal  Court. 
This  proposal  produced  the  list  of  grievances  presented  ki  the 
name  of  tne  assembled  princes,  known  by  the  title  of  Centum  Gra* 
raminoy  the  authenticity  of  which,  Mr.  Mendham  shews  to  be 
indisputable. 

'  Adrian,  although  chiefly  intent  upon  crushing  Luther  and  his  doc-^ 
trine,  was,  for  the  attainment  of  that  object,  willing  to  make  great  sa-; 
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crific«s,  Aud,  iu  order  to  Uiem,  very  humble  oenfesMons.  la  oae  of  hn 
instnictioQ«  to  bis  lento,  he  comiuis&ioDs  him  to  say : — We  acknow- 
led^  that,  in  this  holy  see,  there  have  for  some  years  been  many  abomU 
nations,  abuses  in  spirituals,  excesses  in  mandates, — all  things,  in  fine, 

Serverted.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  if  the  sickness  of  the  head  should 
escend  to  the  members,  that  of  the  chief  pontiffs  to  the  other  inferior 
prelates.  We  have  all  (prelates  and  ecclesiastics)  declined  to  our  own 
ways ;  and  it  has  been  long  that  there  a’as  none  who  did  good,  no  not 
one.  Wherefore,"  &c.  Such  language  was  little  likely  to  please 
any  Roman  svcophant ;  and  Pallavicino  could  not  well  do  otherwise 
than  applaud  the  simplicity  of  the  ixMititf  at  the  expense  of  his 
prudence. 

*  The  Italian  Diarist  has  noticed  and  described  the  contents  of  the 
Centum  Gravamina  iu  fair  proportion.  He  has  specified  the  various 
extortions,  expensive  dis|)ensations,  absolutions,  indulgences,  pecuniary 
penances,  and  so  forth.  But  the  document  is  too  important  to  be  dis> 
missed  in  a  summary  w’ay.  Let  the  reader  take  any  edition  of  the 
biM»k  into  his  hand,  and  jicrusc  only  a  few  of  the  century  of  charges 
w'hich  the  lay  and  principal  members  of  a  great  lepslative  assembly 
of  the  German  empire  felt  themselves  im|>elled  to  bring  against  an  au¬ 
thority,  which  they  still  acknowledged  as  supreme  in  spirituals.  Let 
him  begin  with  the  third  article,  on  the  burthen  of  papal  indulgences,  by 
which  money  w-as  drawn  in  profusion  from  the  simple,  brought  like  any 
other  comni^itv  for  sale  into  public  market,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
price  paid,  conferring  what  the  purchaser  could  not  understand  other¬ 
wise  than  as  a  licence  to  sin  ;  whence  all  kinds  of  specified  iniquity. 
Let  him  read  in  article  vii.  what  is  affirmed  of  the  autnorixed  questors, 
the  stationary  preachers  of  indulgences — their  impostures,  their  extor¬ 
tions.  Not  to  detain  himself  with  the  minor,  although  scandalous  im¬ 
positions  respecting  ecclesiastic  benefices,  the  Annates,  Reservations, 
Expectative  graci^s,  and  various  assumptions  of  temporal  jurisdiction, 
let  him  proct*ed  at  once  to  the  Ixviith  article,  where  the  ecclesiastic 
judges  and  officials  are  charged  with  aggravating  the  spiritual  penance 
to  such  a  degree,  that  laics  are  induced  to  purchase  immunity  with 
money,  whicn  goes  no  further  than  the  private  pocket  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tics.  Let  him,  in  article  Ixxiv,  read  how  double  fees  are  imposed  upon 
some  for  the  same  offence ;  and  in  the  two  following,  the  charge  of 
unchastity  and  profligacy  in  the  lives  of  the  clergy.  Article  xc.  is  to 
much  the  same  purpose  ;  and  the  next,  openly,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  ears  of  his  holiness  at  Rome,  like  all  the  rest,  declares,  that 
while  concubines  were  allow  ed  to  priests  on  the  payment  of  a  oertain 
tax,  the  same  tax  wws  levied  upon  those  who  lived  continently,  because 
the  bishop  was  in  w  ant,  and  the\'  were  at  liberty  to  do  otlierwiae  at 
their  option.  The  xciiid  article  asserts  and  exposes  the  pertinacity 
writh  w'bich  the  vagabond  Terminaries  and  Stationaries,  monks  ana 
priests,  infested  sick  beds,  and  the  artifices  which  they  used  to  obtain 
legacies.  The  whole,  how'ever,  of  this  portentous  document  ought  to 
be  read,  to  convey  an  adequaU  ^new'  of  the  superlative  iniquity  of  the 
church,  as  wrell  as  court,  ot  R^e,  at  the  time.  **  The  whole  head  was 
side,  and  the  whole  heart  faint :  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto 
the  bend,  there  was  no  soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds  and  bmiees,  and 
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Nutrifying  •ores/*  So  the  prophet  denounced  the  church  and  court  of 
erusalem  ;  and  Konie  was  not  more  pure/ 

‘  The  friends  of  real  Christianity,  which,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances.  ni'cessarily  implied  substantial  and  considerable  reformation, 
had  little  to  cxj>ect  fn>m  the  ascetic  and  superstitious  virtues  of  Adrian ; 
and  his  early  removal,  whether  natural  or  not,  put  a  termination  to 
all  hopes  or  fears  respecting  his  personal  performances  in  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  his  church/  pp.  0 — 9. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Protestant  Reformation  lost  no  ground ; 
and  the  imjwrtunate  demands  for  a  reform  of  some  kjnd  within  the 
Church,  com])elled  the  new  Po|>e,  Paul  III.,  after  summoning 
council  to  meet  at  Mantua,  to  which  he  cited  the  cxct>m- 
municated  King  of  England,  to  issue  a  commission  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  into  the  abuses  of  the  Papal  court.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  were  Cardinals  Contarino,  Sadoleto,  Carafa,  (after¬ 
wards  Paul  IV’.,)  and  Polo  (or  Pole).  Their  re|)ort  was  printed 
in  the  ensuing  year  at  Rome,  under  the  title :  “  Consilitim  Delee- 
forum  Cardiuufiiim  et  aliorum  PrfPluforum^  de  emendnnda 
Kecienia^  S\  />.  X.  D,  Pnuh  Tertio  ipet)  jufyeute  couftvriptum^  et 
erhihitum  Auno  M.n.wvriii.’'  Mr.  Mendham  has  given  an 
abstract  of  this  ‘  |>enitential  and  self-condemnatory  document,’ 
which  C'arafa,  one  of  its  authors,  when  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
actually  placed  in  the  Index  of  prohibitetl  books!  Paul  III., 
however,  was  disjiosed  to  take  the  matter  of  the  report  into  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but,  on  consulting  his  Cardinals,  he  was  told,  that  it 
was  not  the  propiT  time,  as  such  an  act  would  give  occasion  of 
triumph  to  the  Lutherans. 

'  After  two  prorogations,  the  pontiff  published  a  bull  to  assemble 
the  council  at  Vicenaa,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  on  the  Jst  of  May, 
15.37  >  and  even  sent  three  legates  to  open  it  in  the  following  year. 
Against  this  new  announcement  and  hx^tion  of  a  eouneil,  the  kin^  of 
England  published  a  fresh  protestation,  dated  April  tt,  1.538.  Hie 
pt^pe  suspended  the  meeting  on  the  10th  of  June,  i5.39. 

*  In  the  mecin  time,  imperial  diets  were  being  held  ;  whieh  produced 
great  terror  in  Rome,  lest  the  tem|)oral  sovereigns  should  take  the 
matter  of  reformation  into  their  own  hands,  and  assume  to  themselves 
the  office,  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  regardc*d  as  exclusively  his  own, 
of  interfering  with,  and  regulating,  affairs  of  relidon.  Retween  this 
terror  and  the  antagonist  one  of  l^ing  necessitated  to  call  •  council, 
which,  if  it  effected  any  true  and  adequate  reformation  in  doctrine  or 
discipline,  would  bring  certain  destruction  to  the  whole  system  of  the 
papacy,  the  mind  of  its  sovereign  was  distracte<l ;  and  the  dilemma 
pr^uoed  all  those  vacillating,  but  almost  uniformly  corrupt,  measures, 
by  which,  throughout,  the  Synod  of  Trent  was  characterised/ 

*  The  reader  will  hereafter  discover  that  it  was  the  main  point  wdth 
Rome,  to  establish  doctrine  precisely  to  such  an  effect  as  to  crush  he¬ 
resy  ;  that  is,  the  supposed  existing  form  of  it  at  the  time,  the  Ln- 
voi..  xiy.-*N.s.  T> 
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ihcran  ;  and  the  main  point  of  the  Emperor  ^\'as,  to  let  the  former 
rest,  and  enforce  reformation.  But  reformation  was  the  great  dread 
of  the  Papacy  ;  and  we  shall  trace  the  contrivance  and  intrigues  of 
that  |K)wer  to  evade  or  avoid  it.*  pp.  14,  15  ;  29. 

These  extracts  from  Mr.  Mendham's  Introduction,  will,  we 
think,  render  our  readers  desirous  of  |>erusing  his  ISIemoirs  of 
the  Council  itself,  which  exhibit  a  laborious  collation  of  all  the 
contemporar)'  documents  that  throw  light  uj)on  its  proceedings. 
The  Hull  of  Indiction  for  the  meeting  of  the  council  is  dated 
May  22d,  1542;  and  summoned  the  council  to  meet  at  Trent  on 
the  1st  of  NovemlxT  following;  but  this  bull,  which  is  prefixed 
to  ever)'  edition  of  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
'Prent,  was  8us]>ended  in  »Tuly  154.'!;  and  a  new  bull  w’as  issued, 
summoning  the  council  for  March  15th,  1545.  The  council  was 
not  actually  opened,  however,  till  December  13th  of  that  year, 
being  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  Pon- 
tificate  of  Paul  III.  After  being  continued,  from  time  to  time, 
during  eighteen  years,  it  was  at  last  terminated  with  indecorous 
precipitation.  The  French  Cardinal  (Lorraine)  urged  a  speedy 
close  of  the  council  ‘  from  the  necessities  of  France ;  and  b^ 

‘  cause  it  had  been  determinetl  in  a  meeting  of  the  king  and  the 
*  states,  that,  if  the  council  did  not  terminate,  a  naHmial  t'mincil 
‘  should  he  called^  the  evils  of  which  might  easily  be  anticipated.' 
His  argument  was  enforcetl  by  the  illness  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
dangers  which  might  be  apprehended  from  his  death,  or  that  of 
the  Emperor,  while  the  Council  was  still  existing. 

*  On  the  3d  of  December,  at  an  early  hour,  the  t\venty-fifth  and 
concluding  session  of  the  council  commenced,  and  the  decrees  were 
published  with  almost  universid  consent.  The  legates,  although  de¬ 
termined  u{Hm  closing  the  council,  yet  finding  it  impossible  to  get 
through  all  the  Imsiness  which  they  had  before  them,  published  fi^ 
the  pulpit,  that  the  session  w'ould  be  continued  and  nnished  on  the 
next  day.  After  divine  service,  the  legates  employed  themselves  at 
home  in  pre^mring  for  the  transactions  of  the  morrow,  and  every  thing 
w'as  completed.  Among  the  preparations  was  the  decree  of  in¬ 
dulgences,  to  any  definition  of  which  Morone  was  averse,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  doubted  whether  it  would  not  give  an  occasion  of  disputation 
and  of  protracting  matters,  and  partly  thinking  it  better  that  so  im¬ 
portant  a  subject,  presenting  so  manv  points  of  controversy,  should  be 
entirely  omitted,  than  that  it  should  be  slightly  treated.  Tlie  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  however,  with  many  other  prelates,  was  anxious  that 
some  mention  should  be  made  of  indulgences,  lest  the  error  of  the 
heretics  should  be  more  confirmed,  if  they  should  sec  that  nothing  mm 
done  about  them  ;  and  likew  ise,  because  this  very  omission  alone 
might  easily  be  made  a  pretence  for  convoking  a  fresh  council.  There¬ 
fore,  on  that  very  night,  a  decree  concerning  indulgences  was  oom- 
poaed ;  and  early  the  next  morning,  before  the  church  was  opened,  the 
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ambassadors  and  very  many  of  tha  prelates  were  called  together,  aii4 
before  them  H'ere  read  all  the  decrees  which  were  to  be  promiilmted 
in  the  session,  togi>ther  with  this  of  indnlgences,  respecting  M^ich, 
o{)enly  and  l»efore  all,  cardinal  Morotie  professed  that  he  was  not  satia-^ 
fied  that  any  thing  should  Ik;  defined.  Lorraine,  however,  Madniccio, 
all  the  ambassadors,  and  other  prelates,  relied  and  expressed  their 
approbation  of  the  form  then  delivered.  There  were,  however,  with* 
drawn  from  it  some  %vords,  which  expressly  prohibited  the  paying  of 
any  certain  sum  of  money  for  indulgences,  not  even  when  what  are 
called  8nspt»nsi<ms  are  given  ;  and  these  words  were  withdrawn  in 
favour  of  the  count  de  Luna,  l)ecanse  they  appeared  to  be  indus¬ 
triously  selected  to  designate  the  Spanish  crnxada. 

*  On  the  4th  of  December  the  session  was  concluded,  and  at  tha 
same  time  an  end  was  put  to  the  council.  There  were  promulgated  on 
it  the  fidlowing  decrees — of  Indulgences,  of  choice  of  food,  of  an  Index 
of  books,  and  of  a  Catechism.  We  may  add,  from  Hervantio,  and, 
indeed,  from  the  decrees  themselves,  the  reformation  of  the  Breviary 
and  Missal.  Afterwards  were  read  all  the  decrees  relative  to  faith, 
published  under  Paul  III.  and  Julius  III.  Assent  was  then  given 
the  fathers  to  the  question  whether  thejr  were  pleased  that  the  council 
should  close,  and  the  confirmation  of  it  by  his  holiness  lie  requested  ; 
and  the  chief  president  dismissed  them  in  jience.  The  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  justly  enough  denominated,  the  French  pope,  led  the  con¬ 
cluding  acclamations,  which  ended  with  three  anathemas,  which  were 
probably  multiplied  into  three  times  three,  loud  and  deep.* 

pp.  311—813. 

After  referring  to  Mr.  Charles  Butler’s  panegyric  upon  thii 
iniquitous  Council,  Mr.  Mendham  thus  concludes  his  narrative. 

*  We  are  content  with  the  more  sober  and  historical  statements  to 
be  found  in  the  authorities  which  have  been  mainly  and  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  cited  in  the  preceding  memoirs.  And  when  the  reader  has 
perused  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  and  parties,  of  leaders  them¬ 
selves,  unexceptionable,  and  even  favourable  to  their  subject  as  they 
are,  let  him  honestly  say,  (without  denying  considerable  exception, 
but  smothered  and  quenched,)  whether,  in  the  whole  compass  of  his¬ 
tory,  any  legislative  assembly,  the  furthest  possible  remote  from  re¬ 
ligion  of  any  kimi  or  degree,  can  be  pointed  out,  in  which  more  of  ex¬ 
clusively  secular  motives  and  objects,  more  interested  policy,  more  im¬ 
moral  and  dishonourable  intrigue,  more  flagrant  injustice  towards  the 
party  devoted  to  suppression,  and  more  violent  and  indecorous  internal 
contention  were  exnibited,  than  in  this  professedly  religpous  convo¬ 
cation  of  all  the  spiritual  wisdom  and  piety  of  Christendom,  arrogating 
to  itself  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  undertaking  to 
enact  and  issue  laws,  l>oth  for  the  defence  and  guidance  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  church,  and  for  the  correction  or  condemnation  of  its  enemies.' 

p.  323. 

The  ProtesUnt  public  are  much  indebted  the  Author  of  this 
volume,  for  the  lalmrious  pains  which  he  has  taken  to  illustrate  a 
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most  imporUnt  chapter  of  modern  ecclesiastical  history  The 
canons  and  decrees  of  this  Council  still  exercise  a  binding  au¬ 
thority  over  the  Homan  Catholic  world,  from  which  it  can  be  re¬ 
lieved  only  by  the  decisions  of  another  general  council,  repealing 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  then  agreed  upon,  by  an  equal  authority. 
A  distinction,  however,  is  made  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  by  Protestants,  lietween  the 
decrees  of  councils  defining  articles  of  faith,  and  those  which  re¬ 
gard  discipline  and  matters  of  civil  polity.  A  great  portion  of 
the  laws  of  this  description  enacted  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
have  never  been  generally  received.  While  Spain  admitted  them 
entire,  France  rejected  them  altogether.  For  instance,  the 
Council  decreed,  that  the  field  wherein  a  duel  is  fought,  shall  be 
forfeited  by  the  owner;  a  salutary  but  wholly  abortive  enact¬ 
ment,  which  never  took  effect  even  in  Spain  or  Belgium. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  high  Romish  authorities,  that  ‘not 
‘  all  things  which  are  even  absolutely  and  simply  affirmed  in 
‘  councils  are  decrees  of  faith,’  but  only  those,  the  denial  of  which 
is  adjudged  to  be  heresy,  and  anathematized  "f.  Dr.  Doyle  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  re-enacting  Con¬ 
fession  to  the  Priest,  innovated  upon  the  old  custom,  by  removing 
the  obligation  which  the  Church  law  before  imposed,  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  confession,  and  limiting  its  observance  to  once  at  least  in 
each  year.  This  canon  ‘  relaxed  the  ancient  discipline’;  and  ‘it 
‘  is  very  possible,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  if  a  general  council  were  as- 
‘  semblcd  in  our  days,  it  might  repeal  the  ecclesiastical  law  alto- 
‘  gether,  and  leave  the  Divine  law  alone  to  operate  upon  the 
‘  consciences  of  men.’j  In  our  controversy  with  the  Romanists, 
it  is  both  just  and  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  legislative 
acts  and  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  their  Church ;  more  especially 
when  Episcopalians  make  a  similar  distinction  between  their  own 
articles  of  faith  and  the  canons  and  constitutions  still  unrc))ealed, 
though  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  desuetude.  After  making 
every  due  and  requisite  distinction  and  allowance,  enough  remains 
in  the  received  and  acknowledged  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church, 
to  justify,  not  hatred  and  persecution  of  its  members,  but  the 

•  As  a  popular  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  comprising  a 
translation  of  its  decrees,  and  '  a  complete  exposure  of  the  imposture 
of  the  Papal  religion  bv  authorities  the  most  unexceptionable,  the  most 
decisive,  the  most  condemning,* — Mr.  Mendham  strongly  recommends 

The  Text  Book  of  Popery,  by  J.  M.  Cramp,*’  ]2mo.  This  honour¬ 
able  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Cramp*8  volume,  we  transcribe 
with  much  pleasure,  and  regret  that  we  have  not  before  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  referring  our  readers  to  the  work. 

tSce  Doyle  on  the  Catholic  Claims,  pp.  104 — 109. 

,  lb.  pp.  lJ61— 264. 
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most  uncompromising  opposition  to  its  insidious  and  perilous 
perversion  of  the  Christian  faith  and  institutions.  But  we  shall 
never  succeed  in  weaning  the  Roman  Catholic  from  his  errors,  by 
imputing  to  him  what  he  does  not  hold,  or  by  confuting  doctrines 
which  he  disclaims. 

It  is  surely  a  great  point  gained,  when,  in  their  popular  tracts, 
Roman  Catholics  sanction  a  direct  appeal,  althougn  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  error,  to  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith, — the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  true,  that  every  Catholic  will  be  apt  to 
receive  the  gloss  as  of  the  same  authority  with  the  text,  and  to 
be  confirmed  in  his  opinions  by  false  Scripture.  But  now  that 
the  Scriptures  are  becoming  so  generally  accessible,  it  will  be 
found  more  and  more  difficult  to  mislead  and  fetter  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  partial  and  erroneous  citations,  while  sanctioning  a 
deference  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  “  It 
is  written,"”  was  an  argument  used  by  the  Tempter.  “It  is 
written  again,"  was  the  reply  by  which  he  was  confounded. 
Popery,  finding  itself  hard  pressed,  takes  to  the  letter  of  Scripture 
as  its  stronghold.  From  this,  its  last  retreat,  it  must  be  driven  by 
the  general  prevalence  of  those  sound  principles  of  Biblical  exe¬ 
gesis  and  criticism,  which  Protestants  themselves  have  hitherto 
been  slow  to  adopt,  and  before  which  other  forms  of  error  besides 
Popery  are  destined  to  give  way. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  refutation  of  the  errors  of  Popery, 
that  would  fairly  grapple  with  them  on  the  ground  chosen  by  the 
more  respectable  modern  apologists  for  the  Romish  faith,  and 
taking  their  doctrines  according  to  their  own  shewing.  Protest¬ 
ants  have  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  Papists  too  much  as 
political  enemies;  and,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  remarked  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  what  ‘  were  intended  as  a  line  of  circumvallation 
‘  around  the  strongholds  of  the  Protestant  faith,  in  effect  have 
‘  been  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  the  strongholds  of  the 
*'  Catholic  faith.'  The  exactions  and  oppressions  which  the 
English  and  Irish  Catholics  have  endur^,  have  closed  every 
avenue  to  the  truth  in  their  minds ;  and  the  theological  reasons 
assigned  for  excluding  them  from  political  privileges,  have  served 
but  to  create  political  prejudices  against  theological  verities. 
Among  other  erroneous  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  exposed  by  the  Author  of  the  *  Remarks  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  that  religion 
with  civil  freedom.  This  notion  is  combated  with  considerable 
force;  and  our  readers  will  at  all  events  be  pleased  with  the 
Writer's  sound  notions  of  religious  liberty. 

*  The  Catholic  religion  does  not  in  its  tenets  meddle  with  forms  of 
Government,  and  it  is  unjust  to  charge  it  wdth  being  inimical  to  civil 
liberty.  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  in  his  Patriarcha,  written  in  praise  of  . 
absolute  monarchy,  directs  ail  his  arguments  against  Catholic  writers. 
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most  important  chapter  of  mcKlcrn  ecclesiastical  history  The 
canons  and  decrees  of  this  ('ouncil  still  exercise  a  hindiiif^  au¬ 
thority  over  the  Homan  Catholic  world,  from  which  it  can  be  re¬ 
lieved  only  hy  the  decisions  of  another  general  council,  repealing 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  then  agreed  u]>on,  hy  an  equal  authority. 
A  distinction,  however,  is  made  hy  the  Catholics  themselves,  and 
therefore  ought  to  he  kept  in  view  hy  Protestants,  between  the 
decrees  of  councils  defining  articles  of  faith,  and  those  which  re¬ 
gard  discipline  and  matters  of  civil  polity.  A  great  portion  of 
the  laws  of  this  descri])tion  enacted  hy  the  Council  of  Trent, 
have  never  been  generally  received.  While  Spain  admitted  them 
entire,  France  rejected  them  altogether.  For  instance,  the 
(’ouncil  decreed,  that  the  field  wherein  a  duel  is  fought,  shall  l)e 
forfeited  hy  the  owner ;  a  salutary  hut  wholly  alKirtive  enact¬ 
ment,  which  never  took  effect  even  in  Spain  or  Hclgium. 

It  has  l>cen  maintained  hy  high  Romish  authorities,  that  ‘not 
‘  all  things  which  are  even  absolutely  and  simply  affirmed  in 
‘  councils  are  decrees  of  faith,'  hut  only  those,  the  denial  of  which 
is  adjudged  to  Ik* **  heresy,  and  anathematized  "f".  Dr.  Doyle  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  canon  of  the  (’ouncil  of  Trent,  re-enacting  Con¬ 
fession  to  the  Priest,  innovated  u])on  the  old  custom,  hy  removing 
the  obligation  which  the  C’hurch  law  before  imj)osed,  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  confession,  and  limiting  its  observance  to  once  at  least  in 
each  year.  This  canon  ‘  relaxed  the  ancient  discipline’;  and  ‘it 
‘  is  very  possible,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  if  a  general  council  were  as- 
‘  semhled  in  our  days,  it  might  repeal  the  ecclesiastical  law  alto- 
‘  gether,  and  leave  the  Divine  law  alone  to  operate  upon  the 
‘  consciences  of  men.’^  In  our  controversy  with  the  Romanists, 
it  is  lK)th  just  and  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  legislative 
acts  and  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  their  Church ;  more  es]K*cially 
when  Fpisco])alians  make  a  similar  distinction  between  their  own 
articles  of  faith  and  the  canons  and  constitutions  still  unrcpcaled, 
though  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  desuetude.  After  making 
every  due  and  requisite  distinction  and  allowance,  enough  remains 
in  the  received  and  acknowledged  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church, 
to  justify,  not  hatred  and  persecution  of  its  members,  but  the 

•  As  a  popular  History  of  tlic  Council  of  Trent,  comprising  a 
translation  of  its  decrees,  and  '  a  complete  exposure  of  the  imposture 
of  the  Papal  religion  hv  authorities  the  most  unexceptionable,  the  most 
decisive,  the  most  comfemning,’ — Mr.  Mendham  strongly  recommends 

**  The  Text  n(H»k  of  Popery,  by  ,T.  ^I,  Cramp,’*  12mo.  This  honour¬ 
able  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Cramp’s  volume,  w’e  transcribe 
with  much  pleasure,  and  regret  that  we  have  not  before  found  an  op- 
|>ortunity  of  referring  our  readers  to  the  w’ork. 

+  Sec  Dovle  on  the  Catholic  Claims,  pp.  104 — 109. 
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most  uncompromising  op]>o8ition  to  its  insidious  and  perilous 
perversion  of  the  Christian  faith  and  institutions.  Ilut  we  shall 
never  succeed  in  weaning  the  Roman  Catholic  from  his  errors,  by 
imputing  to  him  what  he  does  not  hold,  or  by  confuting  doctrines 
whicli  he  disclaims. 

It  is  surely  a  great  point  gained,  when,  in  their  popular  tracts, 
Roman  C’atholics  sanction  a  direct  ap|)eal,  although  it  be  for  the 
])urpose  of  defending  error,  to  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith, — the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  true,  that  every  Catholic  will  be  apt  to 
receive  the  gloss  as  of  the  same  authority  with  the  text,  and  to 
l)c  confirmed  in  his  opinions  by  false  Scripture.  But  now  that 
the  Scriptures  are  becoming  so  generally  accessible,  it  will  be 
found  more  and  more  difficult  to  mislead  and  fetter  the  minds  of 
the  pcoj)le  by  partial  and  erroneous  citations,  while  sanctioning  a 
deference  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  “  It 
is  written,’’  was  an  argument  used  by  the  Tempter.  “It  is 
written  again,”  was  the  reply  by  which  he  was  confounded. 
Popery,  finding  itself  hard  pressed,  takes  to  the  letter  of  Scripture 
as  its  stronghold.  From  this,  its  last  retreat,  it  must  be  driven  by 
the  general  prevalence  of  those  sound  princijdes  of  Biblical  exe¬ 
gesis  and  criticism,  which  Protestants  themselves  have  hitherto 
lK*en  slow  to  adopt,  and  before  which  other  forms  of  error  besides 
Popery  are  destined  to  give  way. 

\\c  should  he  glad  to  see  a  refutation  of  the  errors  of  Popery, 
that  would  fairly  grapple  with  them  on  the  ground  chosen  by  the 
more  respectable  modern  apologists  for  the  Romish  faith,  and 
taking  their  doctrines  according  to  their  own  shewing.  Protest¬ 
ants  have  l)een  accustomed  to  deal  with  Papists  too  much  as 
political  enemies;  and,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  remarked  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  what  ‘  were  intended  as  a  line  of  circumvallation 
‘  around  the  strongholds  of  the  Protestant  faith,  in  effect  have 
‘  been  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  the  strongholds  of  the 
‘  Catholic  faith.’  The  exactions  and  oppressions  which  the 
Fnglish  and  Irish  Catholics  have  endured,  have  closed  every 
avenue  to  the  truth  in  their  minds ;  and  the  theological  reasons 
assigned  for  excluding  them  from  political  privileges,  have  served 
hut  to  create  political  prejudices  against  theological  verities. 
Among  other  erroneous  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  exposed  by  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Remarks  ’,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  that  religion 
with  civil  freedom.  This  notion  is  combated  with  considerable 
force;  and  our  readers  will  at  all  events  be  pleased  with  the 
Writer’s  sound  notions  of  religious  liberty. 

‘  The  Catholic  religion  does  not  in  its  tenets  meddle  with  forms  of 
Government,  and  it  is  unjust  to  charge  it  with  being  inimical  to  civil 
lil)erty.  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  in  his  Patriarcha,  written  in  praise  of  , 
absolute  monarchy,  directs  all  his  arguments  against  Catholic  writers. 
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and  charges  them  with  being  farouruble  to  n^publicuii  principles :  it  is 
thereft>re  hard  to  be  found  fault  with  in  both  wnp.  The  argument 
from  facts  will  ap|Knir  in  favour  of  the  Catholic.  Lot  any  one  extract 
from  our  ('onstitution  what  is  of  Catholic  origin  ;  our  common  law, 
including  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  law  of  treason,  the  internal  go¬ 
vernment  of  our  ctmuties,  (where  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  were  elected  till  the  time  of  Kdward  the  second,)  and  our  rc- 
prcM'utative  system, — and  he  will  see  how  little  remains  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant’s  share  l)eyond  some  statutes  to  enforce  the  execution  of  pre¬ 
existing  laws ;  and  let  him  consider  whether,  if  we  hiul  not  bi'en  in 
]x»ssi>ssion  of  those  rights  and  j)rivileges  lu'fore  the  Keformation,  we 
should  have  had  much  chance  of  obtaining  them  since.  Let  him  say 
what  was  done  in  favour  of  liberty  when  the  Protestant  religion  was 
in  the  glow  of  its  zeal,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Qiuh*!!  Klizalxah,  and  Jamt's  I.  If  we  hmk  to  other  countries,  we 
find  that  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  which  were  limited  mo¬ 
narchies  in  Catlmlic  times,  are  now  absolute ;  and  that  nothing  has 
U'en  done  in  favour  of  their  subjects  by  any  sovereign  iii  (Jermaiiy 
who  embraced  the  Heformatiou.  All  the  Italian  Ue])ublics  were  Ca¬ 
tholic  ;  the  most  democratic  Cantons  in  Switzerland,  which  have  in 
our  days  been  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  their  liberties,  are  so.  St. 
Marino  is  so,  and  (iem»a  and  Hagusa  would  still  be  free,  if  we  had  not 
aided  in  pnwenting  it.  I’rotestants  in  the  grt*at  C'atholic  States  have 
been  completely  rt'stored  to  all  civil  rights  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  (’atholic  clergy  is  so  great,  we  must  infer  that  they  have 
been  lilieral  on  those  occasions,  n(»r  have  we  heard  that  they  offered 
any  opinwition  to  these  concessions :  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
desirable  for  the  Catholic  here  to  exj)erience  the  same  liU’rality  or  for- 
bt'orance. 

‘  But,  notwithstanding  this  argument  from  facts,  in  which  the  ba¬ 
lance  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Catholic,  it  would  be  both  unjust 
and  absurd  to  attribute  a  predilection  to  despotic  sway  to  any  description 
of  Christians:  all  take  different  parts  according  to  circumstances  and 
events,  inde|H*ndently  of  their  religious  tenets.  We  believe  that  the 
love  of  lilxTty  is  planted  in  every  cultivated  mind  and  every  honest 
breast;  for  wh(»  likes  oppression  when  it  is  brought  home?  If  the 
Catholic,  ill  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  was  more  favourable  to  monarchy, 
it  was  because  he  was  so  «»j)j>rt'ssed  by  the  laws  enacted  by  the  popular 
jxirty,  that  aliwdute  monarchy  would,  to  him,  have  been  comparative 
friM-Hiom.  Every  desiTiption  of  C'hristians,  if  they  follow  the  precepts 
they  art*  taught,  will  la;  giHxl  themselves,  and  just  and  charitable  to 
others.  Our  Saviour  has  expressly  distinguished  the  civil  power  from  the 
duties  of  religion,  by  declaring  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  by  giving  this  distinction  the  fi»rce  of  precept,  ordering  us  to  give 
to  Ca'sar  what  is  his  due,  and  to  (iml  what  apjwrtains  to  him.  And  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  ('hristian  religion  itself  is  based,  in  fact,  on  the 
principle  of  religious  libertv  ;  for  if  religious  lilierty  is  not  a  civil 
right,  then  were  all  the  ]>ersecutions  of  the  first  Christians  morally 
justifiable,  and  the  Christians  were  bad  subji^cts.  Every  class  of 
i Jiristians  may  therefore  consistently  and  wdtlumt  scruple  maintain, 
that  the  right  of  every  individual  to  religious  liberty  should  be  un« 
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shuckletl  by  W(»rlilly  power ; — and  every  Government  should  consider 
that  it  bus  not  the  |)ower  to  alter  the  mind  of  an  individual,  and  make 
him  iR'lieve  or  disbelieve  any  tenet,  as  he  himself  has  not  that  control 
over  it,  and  that  to  require  that  which  is  imjM^ssible  must  l>e  au  un¬ 
justifiable  act  of  tyranny/ 

‘  The  exclusiveness  of  our  doctrine  ?  ’  exclaims  the  late  Dr. 
Doyle, — ‘  where  has  this  produced  disturbance  and  confusion 
‘  under  just  and  equal  laws?  Is  it  in  Hungary,  is  it  throughout 
‘  (iermany,  is  it  in  Switzerland,  is  it  in  France,  is  it  in  Canada,  is 
‘  it  in  Maryland,  is  it  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 

‘  or  of  Hanover,  or  in  any  of  those  States  where  civil  and  reli- 
‘  gious  lilxTty  arc  established  ?  No ;  it  is  a  dominant  creeds  no 
‘  matter  of  what  sect  or  Church,  when  conflicting  with  a  people, 

‘  which  produces  disorder,  penalties,  and  crime.  Only  take  away 
‘  restrictions  froin  religious  belief, — let  no  man  suffer  on  account 
‘  of  his  faith,  and  you  extinguish  in  those  who  are  exalted,  pride 
‘  w  ith  a  spirit  of  domination ;  and  you  take  from  the  more  bum- 
‘  ble  the  zeal  of  suffering  for  justice  sake ;  you  also  remove  from 
‘  prejudice  and  ])assion  the  very  food  on  which  they  live,  and 
‘  convert  numberless  hypocrites  into  sincere  Christians/  * 
'I'hcsc  arc  just  sentiments,  come  they  from  what  quarter  they 
may  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  founder  of  the  first 
colony  which  ottered  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  of  all  per¬ 
suasions,  with  a  full  equality  of  civil  rights,  was  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  nobleman.  In  an  age  of  bigotry,  Lord  Raltimore  was 
distinguished  by  his  lil>eral  opinions ;  and  though  a  member  of 
the  most  intolerant  church,  was  the  steady  friend  of  religious 
freedom,  while  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  and  the  Episco¬ 
palians  of  Virginia,  were  exhibiting  the  sad  spectacle  of  mutual 
intolerance. 


Art.  11.  Memoir  of  the  late  liev.  Joseph  HugheSf  A,M.,  one  qf  the 
Scci'etaries  qf  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  By  John 
Leifchild.  8vo,  pp.  xx.,  498.  London,  1835. 

an  individual  who,  during  between  twenty  and  thirty  years, 
occupied  so  prominent  a  situation  in  the  religious  world  as 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, — 
an  institution  with  which  his  existence  seemed  identified,  and  in 
the  origination  of  which  he  had  a  very  principal  share, — the 
public  will  naturally  have  looked  for  some  biograpnical  memorial ; 
and  the  perusal  of  this  volume  will  leave  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  every  reader,  that  the  office  of  friendship  could  not  have 
been  committed  to  more  judicious  bands.  A  narrative,  written 

*  Doyle  on  the  Catholic  Claims,  p. 
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by  himself,  extcmling  through  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and 
which  was  found  among  Mr.  Hughes’s  papers,  together  with  the 
letters  intersjKTsed  through  the  volume,  imparts  to  the  memoir, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  interest  of  auto-biography.  It  has  been,  jS 
Mr.  Lcifchild  says,  his  aim,  ‘  to  make  the  deceased  speak  as  much 
‘  as  ]K)ssible  through  the  medium  of  his  own  writings,’  and  to 
afford  by  this  means  ‘  those  glimpses  of  his  interior  character  tc 
‘  which  the  outward  events  of  his  life  were  chiefly  indebted  for 
‘  their  importance,  as  leading  to  or  resulting  from  its  formation.’ 
lleligious  biogra])hy  must  always  derive  its  chief  interest  from 
the  portraiture  of  character,  and  the  development  of  its  internal 
structure.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  ])articulars  relating  to 
the  history  of  religious  bodies,  and  the  interior  state  of  society, 
minute  but  very  material  and  instructive  facts,  for  the  knowledge 
and  preservation  of  which  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted  to  the 
records  of  the  biographer. 

Joseph  Hughes  was  born  in  London,  Jan.  1,  His 

father  was  a  native  of  Wales,  his  mother  of  Lancaster.  Their 
circumstances  were  humble,  but  they  experienced  and  exem])lified 
the  scriptural  axiom,  tliat  “  godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain."  I’liey  were  attendants  upon  the  ministry  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  (U'orge  Whitfield,  in  'rottenham  Lourt  (Jiapel.  Six  of 
their  children  had  died  before  the  birth  of  Jose])h,  who  seemed 
likely  to  follow  them  ;  but,  by  the  timely  expedient  of  placing 
him  under  the  care  of  a  nurse  on  Knlicld  (’base,  his  constitution 
was  invigorated,  though  he  seems  to  have  continued  delicate ; 
and  this  ])hysical  feebleness  no  doubt  contributed  to  give  to  his 
manners  in  childhtM)d,  that  unnatural  gravity  which  seems  to 
have  been  injuriously  cherished  as  a  supposed  indication  of  a  wis¬ 
dom  and  seriousness  above  his  years.  We  must  transcribe  Mr. 
Leifchild's  judicious  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

'  When  the  shew  of  religious  sentiment  is  both  cxulK'rant  and  pre¬ 
cocious,  sjK'cial  care  should  be  taken  by  Christian  instructors  lest  forms 
should  be  substituted  for  principles ;  lest  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  a 
tender  age  should  he  corrupted  by  an  unnatural  austerity,  and  the 
pupil  he  templed  by  the  desire  of  applause  to  pursue  a  forced  and 
feigned  course,  t(H»  likely  to  issue  in  an  abandonment,  in  riper  years,  of 
all  that  was  gmal  along  with  w  hat  was  evil,  in  the  professions  of  early 

life . It  was  well  for  Jost»ph  Hughes  that  he  escaped  the  dangers 

attendant  Iwth  u|>on  that  stimulation  of  the  religious  emotions  to  w  hich 
he  was  so  early  subjected  and  the  chilling  influence  of  an  unseemly 

gravity . He  was  himself,  in  after  life,  deeply  sensible  of  the 

jx*rnicious  influences  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  of  the  perils 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  escaped  even  in  childhood.* 

pp.  11,  12. 

His  early  piety,  though  not  in  proportion  to  his  seriousness  of 
manner  and  meditative  taste,  appears  to  have  been  genuine ;  and 
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‘  the  boetl  of  divine  truth,’  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘  sown  by  a 

*  father's  hand  with  so  much  care,  and  watched  over  by  his  eye 

*  with  such  fond  expectation,’  had  taken  n)ot  in  his  heart,  so  as  to 
coiuUcract  in  a  j^reat  measure  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  fond 
acimiration  l)t*stowed  upon  his  precocious  displays.  *  My  prevailing 
‘judgement  is,’  says  >lr.  Hughes,  in  reviewing  these  circumstances 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  ‘  that  God  did  thus  early  set  u}K)n 
‘  me  indelible  marks  of  merciful  appr4>priation.’  1  lis  father  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  result.  He  died  in  177^*  when  Joseph  had 
scarcely  reached  liis  tenth  year,  leaving  his  widow  with  a  depend¬ 
ent  family  of  five  children.  A  short  time  before  his  decease, 
.loscph  had  left  home,  in  order  to  be  placed  as  a  pupil  in  the  fa- 
mil  v  of  Mr.  Smalley,  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at 
Darwen  in  Lancashire.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  Smalley  at  Man¬ 
chester,  who  accosted  him  by  saying:  ‘Joseph,  you  have  lost 
one  father  ;  you  shall  find  in  me  another,'"  Kind  words,  implying, 
however,  much  more  than  he  was  qualified  or  able  to  fulfil.  Mr. 
Smalley  was  a  well  educatetl,  amiable,  and  well-meaning  man  ; 
but  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  Presbyterians  who  may  Ix'  ])laced 
at  the  extreme  verge  of  s])iritual  vegetation,  in  the  frigid  zone  of 
('hristianity.  ‘  As  a  theologian,  he  belonged  to  the  school  of 
‘  Doddridge,  or  rather  of  Job  Orton  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
‘  intimacy  w  ith  Dr.  Ihirnes  of  Manchester,  and  men  of  a  similar 
‘  stamp,  the  Independents  of  the  county  all  but  adjudged  him  to 
‘  the  class  of  Arians.’  To  one  practice  of  my  ‘  otherwise  exem- 
‘  plary  tutor,’  says  Mr.  Hughes,  ‘  1  can  never  refer  without  re- 
‘  gret ;’  that  of  reading  the  newspapers  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  morning  and  afternoon  service's  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well 
as  after  tea  in  the  evening !  And  he  gives  an  affecting  account 
of  the  state  of  this  minister’s  family  at  that  period. 

*  Ihmciith  his  own  roof  he  had  little  to  cheer  him.  His  daughter 
diixl  at  mature  age ;  his  sons  imitated  none  of  his  better  qualities. 
The  younger  fell  into  intemperate  habits,  from  which  I  fear  he  never 
recovered ;  thus  imitating  his  unhappy  mother,  and  taking  advantage 
of  his  father’s  resemblance  to  the  lamented,  though  venerated  Eli.  His 
eldest  S4in,  a  youth  of  imposing  appearance  and  promising  abilities, 
entered  the  Daventry  Academy,  of  which  the  excellent  Air.  Itobins 
c(»nducted  the  theologiad  dc]rartmcnt.  In  devoting  a  son,  not  vicious 
perliaps,  but  apparently  unrcuewed,  to  the  sacred  (»fficc,  my  venerated 
tutor  fell  into  a  practice  lamentably  common  in  every  Christian  land, 
and  which  liad  crept  into  the  class  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  The 
consi'qucnce  in  this  case  might  be  held  up  as  a  terrific  warning.  He 
was  disappointed  not  <»nly  in  his  son,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  almost 
every  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who  sought  and  obtained  his  patron- 
agc.”*  pp.  17,  Itt. 

Young  Hughes  remained  at  Darwen  not  quite  two  years  I  His 
literary  progress  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Smalley  was  inconsider¬ 
able  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  his  religious  feelings  he  dc- 
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j^neratcd.  Towards  the  close  of  IJHO,  Mr.  Smalley's  increasing 
infirmities  incapacitating  him  for  the  exertions  of  a  tutor,  he  was 
transferrcnl  to  the  Free  School  at  llivington  in  the  same  county, 
then  under  a  Mr.  Norcross.  This  |KHlagogue  was  the  precise 
reverse  of  his  first  tutor, — rigorous,  vehement,  and  melancholic ; 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  young  Hughes  was  here  placed, 
were  not  more  favourable  to  his  moral  and  religious  improvement 
than  they  had  been  at  Darwen.  He  Ixiarded  in  the  house  of  one 
Jonathan  Kershaw,  a  Fresbyterian,  who  had  an  Episcopalian  for 
his  wife,  and  a  Quaker  for  his  only  son  !  !  Several  of  the  scholars 
were  his  fellow  inmates. 

‘  “  Neither  the  chajH'l  lielonging  to  the  estahlishmeiit/'  *  continues 
Mr.  Hughes’s  own  narrative.  ‘  “  nor  that  belonging  to  the  Dissenters, 
was  favouriHl  with  an  evangelicid  ministry  ;  spiritual  death  reigned  in 
our  family,  and  in  all  the  surrounding  fi\milies,  with  slight  exceptions. 

To  Ik*  a  C'hristian  iiuhn'd,  subjectinl  to  the  charge  of  metluHlism  ;  and 
to  incur  that  chargi'  was  to  lie  branded  as  a  compost  of  hypocrisy  and 
folly.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  lived  and  preached  ^Ir.  Kedmayne, 
quite  high  enough  as  a  (^dvinist,  and  observably  illiter.itc.  My  mo¬ 
ther,  when  visiting  the  neighbourhiKHl,  heard  him,  and  so  far  approved 
his  disctmrses,  as  well  as  the  stream  of  his  conversation  and  acknow- 
letlgetl  character,  as  to  rec»>mmend  my  going  to  his  chapel.  But  I 
found  that  he  wtis  stigmatized,  and  it  w'as  seldom  that  I  resorted  to 
his  chajK*! "  • 

Nothing  could  well  he  more  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  ’ 
piety,  than  the  circumstances  in  which  young  Hughes  was  here 
^placeil.  ‘  I  witnessed,’  he  says,  ‘  as  vile  and  mischievous  profli-  \ 
‘  gacy  as  I  had  done  at  Darwen.'  ‘  No  ascendant  spirit  stood 
‘  near  in  the  form  of  an  associate,  to  open  and  recommend  a  high 
‘  moral  course.'  The  literary  advantages  of  the  school  were  also 
‘  greatly  circumscril>ed.'  On  arri\ing  at  the  last  year  of  his  con¬ 
tinuance  at  scluxd,  he  exhibited,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘  a  mass  I 
‘  of  inconsisU'ncies, — a  character  that  might  well  have  given  I 
‘  rise  to  op|xisite  prognostications.  Humanly  speaking,  deliver- 
‘  ance  or  destruction  de]>ended  on  the  scenes  and  connexions  with 
*  which  1  was  theuceforward  to  be  familiar.'  How  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  amiable,  well-disposed,  and  promising  youths  are  con¬ 
tinually  lx*ing  destroyed  by  what  is  called  Education, — which 
means,  a  process  by  which  a  little  Latin  and  Greek  are  acquired,  ' 
at  the  cost  of  moral  contamination,  the  hardening  of  the  con¬ 
science,  and  the  deadening  of  the  best  sensibilities  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  heart 

In  the  summer  of  young  Hughes  returned  to  London 

after  an  aWnce  of  six  years ;  and  he  found  that  the  friends  who 


•  Independimt  ministers  in  that  county  w’ere  then  comparatively  few, 
and  fewer  still  were  academically  educated.  ’The  present  number  of 
Independent  congregations  in  Lancaidiire  is  upwards  of  ninetv. 
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bad  patronised  him  had  already  considereil  it  as  a  settled  }K)int, 
that  he  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  ‘  Too 
‘  much  reliance  had  been  placed  by  them  on  early  appearances ; 

‘  and  it  was  felt  by  him,  that  a  grievous  disappointment  would  be 
‘  inflicted  upon  them,  were  he  to  decide  u|X)n  a  secular  profession.' 
Ill  chosen  jis  had  l)een  the  tutelage  and  training  to  which  be  had 
bt'en  consigned,  it  would  seem  that  this  education  was  bestowed 
u|)on  him  with  a  s}>ecial  view  to  his  l)ecoming  a  minister.  Mr. 
Hughes  was  probably  aware  of  this;  for  we  And  him,  while  at 
school,  uniting  with  a  class-mate  in  com]K)sing  a  sermon.  It  may 
l)c  that  a  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  bis  friends  o|>erated  b^ 
neficially  as  a  moral  restraint.  It  is  evident  too,  that  he  never 
cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  and  that  his  conscience  was  even  scru¬ 
pulously  tender,  although  he  had  little  or  no  pleasure  in  religious 
services,  religion  not  having  taken  hold  of  his  affections.  In 
acceding,  however,  to  the  wishes  and  plans  of  others,  he  was  not, 
he  says,  thwarting  his  own.  Yet  was  he  ‘  lamentably  deficient  in 
‘  those  high-toned  principles  and  strong  emotions  which  became ' 
his  ‘  situation  and  prospects '. 

*  Human  influence,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wrought  on  me  more  than 
that  which  is  divine.  Into  the  religious  sentiments  I  then  embraced, 
and  which  I  have  never  in  the  main  forsaken,  I  glided  imperceptibly 
and  without  a  conflict.  IVIy  mind  was  ductile,  and  might,  in  another 
connexion,  have  glided  into  opposite  sentiments,  having  up  to  that 
period  been  almost  a  stranger  to  the  {xunts  mooted  among  theologians, 
though  perhaps  preserving  an  obscure  relish  for  the  strain  to  which  I 
was  accustomed  from  my  earliest  years.**  * 

This  ingenuous  confession,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Mr.  Hughes's  severe  and  rigorous  judgement  in  riper 
years.  ‘  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,' his  Biographer  remarks,  ‘  from 
‘  the  high-toned  piety  and  shrewd  discernment  of  the  parties  to 
‘  whose  judgement  his  case  was  submitted,  that  they  would  unani- 
‘  mously  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  future  course  he  was  to 
*  pursue,  had  there  not  been  about  him  undoubted  marks  of  ge- 
^  nuine  piety,  uprightness  of  intention,  and  determination  to  excel.' 
We  are  ready  to  admit  this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes,  injudi¬ 
cious  as  was  the  conduct  of  these  friends ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
parties  as  pious  and  as  discerning  have  often  made  great  mistakes 
in  encouraging  the  chosen  objects  of  their  patronage  to  enter  the 
ministr}',  unwilling  to  have  their  designs  frustrated,  or  to  abandon 
the  hopes  raised  by  the  individual,  when  an  impartial  judgement 
would  have  led  to  an  opposite  decision.  A  young  man  who  finds 
himself  destined  by  his  friends  for  the  sacr^  profession,  with  no 
other  course  open  to  him,  is  placed  in  circumstances  of  a  very 
trying  nature.  If  he  is  of  an  easy  temper,  there  is  no  small 
danger  of  his  assuming  his  own  fitness  for  the  office,  or,  if  he  has 
any  scruples  on  that  head,  of  his  throwing  off  the  responsibility 

E  2 
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u|Kui  Ills  advisors,  aiul  l>ecoming  the  professional  religionist  in  : 
his  fot'lings.  If  he  bt‘  of  a  more  independent  and  aspiring  mind, 
he  may  revolt  against  the  serviee  to  which  he  is  com}K'lled  to  de-  | 
vote  himself,  as  intolerahle  driulgerv.  'I'oo  many  individuals 
have  iHvn  driven  into  the  ministrv  by  cireii instances,  who  might 
siH’in  to  have  made  choice  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anxiety 
to  guard  ;4gainst  this  evil,  may  have  let!  |>iirents  into  the  op|>osite 
extnane,  of  not  shaping  the  education  of  their  children  with  any 
view  to  their  lutun'  ci>urst*  of  life,  and  suffering  it  to  l»e  deter¬ 
mined  by  chaiu'e  what  profession  or  trade  they  may  afterwards 
fall  into.  Surely  education  ought  not  to  lx*  without  design, 
although  the  rcMilt  ought  to  Iv  viewed  as  contingent.  In  Nlr. 
Hughes's  c;i.se,  the  double  mistake  seems  to  have  Ihvu  emnniitted, 
of  ]>riHletennining  his  futun'  })rofession,  and  educating  him  into  ' 
unfitness  for  it.  llapfiily,  his  early  impressions  were  never  oblite- 
rateil,  and  a  s}Hvial  I'rovidcnce  watcluxl  over  the  widow's  son. 

*  (iihI  did  not  utterly  forsake  me  at  Uivington,'  is  his  pious  re¬ 
mark  ;  and  to  the  sciret  tuition  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  the  s}iark  that  had  K^en  kindled  in  his  infant  mind, 
must  Ix'  aitributixl. 

Mr.  Uughe.v's  father,  though  a  memlKr  of  Tottenham-court 
cha}X‘l,  was  a  Haptist  in  judgement ;  and  his  mother  was  a  mem- 
IxT  of  the  church  in  Kagle-street.  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Dr.  tiitlbrd.  *  I  am  not  sure,*  he  says.  ‘  that  I  was  provided  with 
more  sidid  n'asous  for  joining  a  similar  connexion.'  He  was  bap- 
tiiixl  by  his  friend  and  patn>n.  l>r.  Stennett.  pastor  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  church  in  Little  Wild  Street,  and  ‘  a  Sabbatarian  close- 

*  cxmimunionist.*  An  interesting  )x>rtrait  of  this  trulv  gotxi  man 
is  sup}dic\l  by  .Mr.  Hughes  himsilf. 

*  “  He  had  nveivotl  a  rt's|x'ctahle  education,  and  was,  1  believe,  the 
complett'st  gentleman  in  the  whole  denomination  of  Baptists.  Indeed, 
his  manners  wort'  (xnirtly,  a  kind  of  heir-loom  well  conveved  from  his 
father  and  gramitather,  who  had  moved  nn»re  than  himself  within  the 
precincts  at  r«*yalty.  The  clfects  of  the  French  rcviJution  on  the  minds 
of  many  warm  thctwisis  in  England  excited  his  apprehensions  and 
displeasure ;  especially  w  hen  be  traced  them  in  the  circle  of  those 
wbian  be  had  Uvn  accustomed  to  n^gard  as  Christian  friends.  Uis 
cougrt^i^atloii  was  raUu'r  seiect  than  nuuiiTous.  His  sermons,  w  hich  be 
usually  TX'ad,  w  ere  judicious,  clear,  unaffected,  and  practical! v  evange¬ 
lical  ;  while  his  son  and  tor  tUe  most  jiart  jilaiulive  aeiiverv  cxempli- 
htd  Quint iliaifs  cnntuf  in  a  way  which  aiided  much  to  the 

interest  of  til  that  he  uttered. 

‘  He  rt'sidt'd,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  at  3Iusw'ell  Hill, 
where  his  friends,  in  succi'ssion.  formed  many  an  admiring  and  de¬ 
lightful  le^'w*.  welcomtd  by  one  who  was  nnif  >rmJy  hospitable,  pious, 
entertaining.  Among  his  frequent  guests,  was  the  celebrated 
.lobn  Howard,  whom  I  have  efften  seen  in  attendance  on  his  ministrr, 
and  with  wIunii  1  sb<»uld  have  iiften  lieen  a  feli<»w  communicant,  h^ 
the  church  in  Wild  Slrei't  admitted  Pmdobaptibts  to  the  bacraiuental 
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table.  The  texture  of  Dr.  Stennett's  understanding,  like  that  of  hit 
heart,  wan  sound.  But  he  might  have  said, 

"  Sedan  Inn  lent  a  nrrvi 
Dejiciunt  animique,** 

•  “  He  had  but  a  modicum  of  imagination,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  be 
original  or  profound.  Vet  what  he  published  on  ‘  Personal  Beligion,* 
and  on  *  The  Parable  of  the  Sower,*  atfonls  a  s|>ecimen  of  talents 
adapted  to  ctinvey  sacred  instructions  in  a  correct,  neat,  and  engaging 
style.  Dn  the  whole,  he  eminently  adorned  his  profession,  and  when 
he  died,  left  a  chasm  in  the  connection  which  has  never  U'en  filleil  up. 

‘  “  IJelR'longed  to  the  Trust  founded  by  Dr.  John  Ward,  formerly  one 
of  the  (i resham  C\illege  Professors,  who  iMHjneathed  a  sum  for  the 
njalatcnance  and  education  of  two  jhtsous,  chosen,  not  exclusively,  but 
bv  preference,  from  among  the  Baptists,  and  who  were  to  bt»  taught,  if 
j  n^juisite,  first  in  M>me  Knglish  seminary  ;  ultimately,  however,  in  a 
1  northern  ctillege,  and  to  la*  succee<led  from  time  to  time  by  the  same 
I  numlKT,  according  as  suitable  candidates  might  apply.  The  determi- 
I  nation  might  be  to  the  pursuits  either  of  a  j»rt‘acher  or  a  tutor.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  in  the  will  for  continuing  to  the  students,  the  first  year 
after  completing  their  studies,  the  allowance  assigned  any  one  year 
previously.’*  ’  pp. 

By  the  advice  and  influence  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  after  his  public  profession  of  religion,  was 
!  placed  as  a  theological  student,  upon  Dr.  ^Vard"8  trust,  in  the 
Baptist  Academy  at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  then  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  'Phat  academy,  notwithstanding  the 
high  respectability  of  the  tutors  *,  was  at  that  time  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  deficient,  both  in  its  literary  and  its  theological 
departments,  in  system  and  in  stimulants. 

‘  “  Slender,”  says  Mr.  Hughes,  **  as  was  mv  own  stock  of  erudition 
upon  joining  the  ac.idcmic  groupe  at  Bristol,  1  found  only  two  indi¬ 
viduals,  during  a  three  years’  residence,  whose  classical  attainments 
were  8Uj)erior  to  my  own.  This  had  the  unhappy  effect  of  slackening 
my  application,  so  that  I  quitted  the  place  without  any  mattrial  im¬ 
provement.  Not  having  completed  my  sixteenth  yi^ar  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  my  course,  and  having  bet'ii  little  conversant  with  men 
calculated  to  unfold  and  invigonite  the  intellect,  I  could  not  but  ex¬ 
hibit  and  feel  a  mortifying  disparity  betwetm  myself  and  the  majority 
of  my  new  associates.  The  freedom  and  fullness,  in  particular,  which 
marked  the  devotional  addresses  of  Mr.  Hinton,  when  taking  his  turn 
at  family  prayer,  astonished  and  at  the  same  time  depressed  me.  My 
embarrassment  on  those  occasions  was  generally  apparent  and  most 
grievous.  To  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  disquisition  I  was  con- 


*  Before  quitting  Bristol  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Hugbea  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  hearing,  as  Dr.  Evans's  assistant  in  the  ministry,  Robert 
Hall,  who  also  took  part  in  the  tuition  of  the  students.  Eclectic 
Review,  Vol.  IX.,  3d  Series,  p.  IU4. 
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Mriously  unequal  ;  and  my  themes  indirattHl  a  common  and  barren 
mind.  I  was,  however,  just  ciipahle  of  relishing  Inild  and  l>eautiful 
sentiments,  thouj;h  apt  to  confound  a  puuly  with  a  pHul  style.  In 
consi'quence  of  beinjj  so  much  vounjxer  than  the  majority  of  those 
around  me,  I  was  rarelv  complimented  with  the  kind  notice  which  in 
vites  a  person  to  take  jmrt  in  a  criticid  conference,  tlnmjjh  it  were  the 
humble  part  of  a  mere  listener.  Hinton  and  Kinghorn  were  men  in 
age  and  in  understanding,  while  in  Ixjth  I  was  but  a  lK»y.” '  ]>p.  311,  40. 

And  a  hoy  wlio  ]H'culiarly  stood  in  need  of  fostering  cncou 
ragement,  to  invigorate  and  develop  the  powers  he  actually  pos 
sessed. 

Tlie  autobiographical  sketch  which  ^Ir.  Hughes  left  hciiind 
him,  terminates  at  this  point ;  and  the  chief  materials  of  the  en 
suing  narrative  have  been  derived  from  letters  and  a  miseel 
laneous  diary  in  which  he  recorded  most  of  the  engagements  and 
important  oceurrences  i.f  his  life.  In  Oct.  Hristol 

for  Aberdeen,  to  ])rosecute  his  studies  in  King's  Tollegc,  where 
Robert  Hall  had  completed  his  education,  and  taken  his  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  three  years  before.  Mr.  Hughes's  conduct 
during  the  whole  ]>eriod  of  his  residence  in  Scotland,  a])])ears  to 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  consistent  and  exemplary  ;  and 
though  humiliating  confessions  of  neglect  and  idleness  occur  in 
his  journal,  they  are  disjwoved  by  the  registry  of  the  authors  he 
read,  and  the  severity  of  the  rules  by  which  he  bound  himself 
For  the  pursuits  of  mathematical  science,  he  had  no  taste;  but, 
for  tlie  beat! ties  of  Cireck  ;uid  Roman  literature,  he  had  a  keen 
relish,  and  he  continued  through  life  to  retain  his  fondness  for 
the  ancient  classics,  especially  the  philoso])hical  works  of  Cicero. 
"I'o  this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  that  ‘  fastidious- 
*  ness  of  diction '  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  remarkable. 
The  minute  attention  which  he  evinced,  from  this  early  period, 
to  accuracy  and  ])ropriety  of  ex])ression,  characterised  his  later 
efforts  ;  and  often  led  him  to  sacrifice  perspicuity  and  force  to 
the  elegant  indirectness  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Homan 
orator. 


Whether  from  ‘  the  slenderness  of  his  means,  from  previous 
‘  habits,  or  from  a  conscientious  feeling,'  does  not  ap])ear,  but 
]Mr.  Hughes  is  stated  to  have  practised  at  Aberdeen  an  abste¬ 
miousness  in  his  diet,  which  o]K*rated  injuriously  on  his  health 
and  the  tone  of  his  mind.  A  spirit  of  dejection  pervades  his 
diary  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  felt  discouraged  at  finding  him¬ 
self  continually  thwarted  or  unsuccessful  in  his  resolutions  and 
attempts  to  arrive  at  eminence,  or  to  realize  his  own  ideas  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  In  April  1789,  he  re-visited  England.  On  the 
voyage,  notwithstanding  sea-sickness,  we  find  him  engaged  on 
lK>ard  in  preaching  to  some  soldiers  and  the  crew',  and  in  reading 
to  the  passengers.  During  his  stay  in  the  metropolis,  he  first 
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heard  the  Hov.  Mr.  Jay,  of  Hath,  then  a  very  young  man,  and 
‘  became  so  enamoured  ’  of  his  preaching,  as  to  attend  exclusively 
upon  his  ministry  during  the  term  of  Mr.  .Fay's  residence  in 
London.  In  company  with  his  friend  Mr.  Holloway,  the  en- 
irraver,  Mr.  Hughes  visited  a  sunday-school  while  he  was  in 
Lngland,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  scene,  that  he  resolved  to 
form  something  like  it  upon  his  return  to  the  North.  Nor  had 
he  been  long  in  Aberdeen  before  he  put  in  practice  this  reso¬ 
lution.  He  gathered  a  group  of  children,  formed  rules  for  their 
instruction  on  the  sabbath,  and  indefatigably  |)ersevered  in  acting 
upo.n  them.  Along  with  the  children,  whose  numliers  continually 
increased,  the  }>arents  were  invited  to  attend,  and  strangers  were 
admitted  as  visitors. 

‘  'riiese  increased  at  length  to  the  number  lK*twctMi  two  and  three 
linndred  ;  and  a  kind  of  sermon  was  addressed  to  the  wlnde,  generally 
1)V  oiir  friend,  at  the  close  of  the  sclnsd.  The  spectacle  was  so  far 
novel  at  that  time  and  place  as  to  excite  marked  attention.  Whispers 
were  circulated  respecting  him  and  his  motives,  for  this  imagined  as¬ 
sumption  in  the  introduction  of  new  modes  of  usefulness.  Some  in¬ 
sinuated  that  he  was  secretly  juiid  ftir  his  labour ;  in  reference  to 
which  he  sjiys :  “  IFlessed  be  God,  I  can  imprecate  ruin  upon  myself, 
if  1  ever  once  tlnuight  of  jK'cuniary  advantage.  Let  my  lalK)ur  he  as 
free  as  the  (lospel.^’*  It  was  the  very  motto  he  adopted  afterwards  for 
his  conduct  on  a  much  larger  and  more  splendid  scale.  So  tenacious 
was  he  at  this  time  of  this  principle,  that,  when  one  of  the  jKior 
mothers  of  the  children  offered  him,  from  the  overflowing  gratitude  of 
her  heart,  a  few  pinits  as  a  recompense,  he  persisted,  to  her  great  pain 
and  mortification,  in  the  stedfast  rt»fusjd.  Indeed,  his  o^vn  savings 
appear  to  have  bwn  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  his 

scholars . His  farewell  of  the  children  frr  the  recess  w’as  accom- 

])anied  with  lamentation  and  w'eepiiig  on  the  part  both  of  them  and 
their  parents,  and,  on  his  own,  with  grateful  thanksgivings  and  tender 
regrets.'  pp.  7J» 

This  benevolent  and  disinterested  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
young  student,  must  lx;  viewed  as  a  very  eharaeteristic  indication 
of  the  qualities  by  which  Mr.  Hughes  was  afterwards  to  l>e  dis¬ 
tinguished  :  a  quiet  zeal,  steady  perseverance,  condescension  to 
the  young,  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  uniinix'achablc  purity  of 
motive  in  his  lalmurs  of  love,  were  prominent  traits  in  Ids  cha¬ 
racter.  In  March,  17^KI,  ^Ir.  Hughes  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
He  rcmainetl  at  Aberdeen  till  the  close  of  the  autumn,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  a  session.  He  subse¬ 
quently  returned  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  formed  some  strong 
attachments  of  friendship,  and  rentained  there  for  five  months. 
In  1791,  he  returned  to  London,  and,  after  preaching  ‘a  trial 
‘  sermnn^  before  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  church  at  Wild 
Street,  was  unanimously  ‘  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  ’ 
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agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  be< 
longed.  Not  many  months  afterwards,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
office  of  classical  tutor  in  the  Ifroadmead  Academy  ;  and,  young 
as  he  was,  Mr.  Hughes  was  invited  to  fill  that  responsible  station. 
He  accepted  it,  but  apparently  as  only  a  temporary  arrangement. 
In  a  letter  written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  liristol,  he  says: — 

'  “  Tlie  unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  Bristol  called  me  away  sooner  than 
I  either  unshed  or  expected.  Scarcely  had  I  seen  my  friends,  when  I 

was  snatched  from  their  society . I  am  quite  ignorant  as  to  the 

time  1  may  stay  here.  One  thing  I  can  say,  that  I  never  sought  the 
situation  for  myself,  nor  commissioned  or  encouraged  friends  to  dp  so 
for  me,  (fod  has  led  me  hither  by  his  providence  ;  here  would  I  re¬ 
main  while  he  sees  fit ;  hence  would  I  cheerfully  remove  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  *'  *  pp.  1()H,  9. 


Dr.  Evans  died  in  the  following  August ;  and  Mr.  Hughes,  I 
besides  discharging  his  office  as  tutor,  continued  to  occupy  the  I 
pulpit  at  Broodmead  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  nearly  9 
the  whole  of  the  next.  In  Dec.  1792,  he  received  and  accepted  I 
an  invitation  to  become  assistant  minister  to  the  Rev.  J.  Hyland,  ■ 
who  had  just  been  chosen  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  I 
Broadmead  church.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  married  the  lady  to  I 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  and  who  survives  as  his  widow.  I 
His  residence  at  Bristol  was  not  destined,  however,  to  be  perma-  ^ 
nent.  In  1794-,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  which  appears  to  ^ 
have  arisen  In'tween  Mr.  Hyland  and  himself,  the  effect  of  jea-  M 
lousies  for  which  their  relative  position  and  want  of  congeniality 
of  taste  may  easily  account,  Mr.  Hughes  found  himself  unjustly 
and  treacherously  displaced  from  both  the  offices  he  held.  ‘  A  | 
‘  petty  misunderstanding,'  he  says  to  a  correspondent,  ‘  such  as  a 
*  five  minutes'*  interview  between  Mr.  Hyland  and  myself  might 
‘  have  cleared  up,  has  occasioned  my  removal.'  The  pen  of  nis  -I 
friend  and  one  of  his  first  pupils,  the  Hcv.  John  Foster,  author  A; 
of  the  “  Essays,"  has  supplied  the  following  recollections  of  his 
preaching  and  mental  characteristics  at  this  period  of  his  life. 

‘  “  He  had  great  mental  activity,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  ^ 
discriminate  ))erception.  He  had  considerable  ambition  of  intellectual  I 
8U|)eriority,  but  less,  I  think,  for  any  purpose  of  ostentation  than  for  I 
the  pleasure  of  mental  lil)erty  and  jiower.  He  was  apt,  like  other  I 
young  men,  to  be  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  magniloquent  style  in  I 
writing,  but  at  the  same  time  always  justly  appreciated  plain  good  I 
sense,  whether  in  books,  sermons,  or  conversation.  A  defect  of  sim-  j 
plicity  and  obvious  directness  in  his  ow'ii  wTiting  and  preaching,  was,  I 
think,  not  a  little  owing  to  his  admiration  at  the  time  in  question  Tand 
I  suppose  an  earlier  one)  of  certain  writers  of  the  eloquent  class  whose 
style  wras  somewhat  stilted — too  artificial  and  rhetorical.  His  preach¬ 
ing,  as  a  young  man,  was  often  very  animated,  rather  unmethodical 
and  difhise,  and  extremely  rapid ;  in  this  last  respect  in  perfect  con- 
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trast  to  his  pulpit  exercises  toiit^rds  the  close  of  life.  Ilis  tempera* 
ment  was  what  is  called  mercurial ; — lively,  hasty,  earnest,  versatile, 
and  variable.  He  was  kind  and  candid,  yielding  the  sympathies  of 
friendship,  warm  in  its  feelings,  and  prompt  in  its  appropriate  offices ; 
free  from  acrimonious  and  resentful  feelings,  and  from  those  minor 
perversities  of  temper  or  whim,  w'hich,  without  being  repirded  ns  ^eat 
faults,  arc  very  annoying  in  social  life.  There  is  nothing  I  retain  a 
stronger  impression  of,  than  the  proofs  he  habitually  manifested  of  a 
sincere  and  firmly  established  piety,  which  so  attempered  his  youthful 
vi>’acity,  os  to  restrain  it  in  its  gayest  indulgcncies  and  sallies  from  de¬ 
generating  into  an  irreligious,  or  in  any  other  w’ay  offensive  levity.  I 
can  remember,  that  in  hours  when  we  gave  the  greatest  social  indul¬ 
gence  to  our  youthful  spirits,  he  would  fall  on  serious  observations  and 
reriections,  in  the  unforced  and  easy  manner  which  indicated  the  pre- 
^iilence  of  serious  interest  in  his  mind.  The  hold  which  the  great  and 
vital  principles  of  religion  had  upon  him,  wus  not  slackened  by  his  inde¬ 
cision,  his  incompleteness  of  theological  system  respecting  secondary 
points  of  d(x;trine.  His  public  discourses  were  too  little  in  obvious  anil 
studied  conformity  to  any  established  model,  to  be  acceptable  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  his  hearers.  In  addition,  his  voice  would  sometimes, 
independently  of  his  will,  and  almost  of  his  consciousness,  take  and  retain 
through  the  whole  service  a  pitch  above  its  natural  tone.  But  I  think 
that  he  was  oftener  in  possession  of  his  natural  voice.”*  pp.  145 — 147. 

From  Bristol,  Mr.  Hughes  removed,  in  July  1796,  to  the 
village  of  Battersea,  near  London,  having  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  the  minister  of  the  chapel  there,  with  a  salary,  con¬ 
tributed  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  proprietors  of  the  edifice, 
which  exceeded  what  he  had  derived  from  both  his  offices  at 
Bristol.  Here  he  continued  till  death.  The  situation  was  in 
many  respects  happily  adapted  to  him.  It  brought  him  into 
contact  and  familiar  intercourse  with  many  valued  and  eminent 
friends,  capable  of  appreciating  his  excellence ;  and  it  favoured 
his  gradual  advance  into  those  more  public  stations  in  which  his 
zeal  and  his  talents  found  the  widest  scope  for  usefulness.  Among 
other  advantages,  it  led  to  a  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  who  then  resided  at  Clapham,  and  whose  warm 
friendship  he  continued  to  enjoy  unabated  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  ‘  A  few  weeks  only  separated  them  in  their  ascent  to 
*  brighter  scenes;  Mr.  Hughes  being  confined  by  his  last  illness 
‘  at  the  time  of  Mr.  \V  ilberforce’s  decease.’’ 

*  It  soon  became  necessary,'  continues  his  Biographer,  *  to  enlarge 
the  place  of  worship,  for  the  accommodation  of  more  attendants. 
These  were  principally  of  a  highly  respectable  class;  persons  capable 
of  appreciating  the  learning,  taste,  and  elegance  of  the  preacher  and 
the  pastor.  His  preparation  at  this  time  for  the  pulpit  was  most  as¬ 
siduous.  He  wrote,  to  the  extent  of  about  eight  or  ten  pages,  most  of 
his  sermons,  and,  in  rather  a  careful  manner,  deposited  what  he  had 
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writtcu  in  his  memory  *.  Not,  however,  without  leiiving  himself  at 
liberty  to  make  alterations  of  expression,  or  to  pursue  any  excursion 
of  thought  which  presented  itself  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  com* 
position,  he  was  most  fastidious,  and  has  betMi  known  to  occupy  a 
whole  forenoon  in  iiKHlelling  and  rem<Hlelling  the  first  sentence.  One 
who  was  then  a  resident  under  his  roof  declares,  that  the  changes  his 
composition  underwent  were  sometimes  8t»  slight  as  to  l)e  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible,  when  repeated  in  its  amended  fi>rm.  Still  he  persevered  till 
he  had  pleased  his  own  mind ;  and  when  this  Wiis  once  done  at  the 
commencement,  he  would  proceed,  with  a  rapidity  which  strikingly 
contrasted  with  his  former  hesitancy,  to  the  close.  But  though  the 
result  was  such  as  to  attract  stdect  audiences,  and  obtain  for  him  some 
reputation  as  a  preacher  among  the  more  elevated  circles,  there  was 
still  that  want  of  ]H»int,  directness,  and  force,  in  his  public  minis¬ 
trations,  that  kept  liim  from  exerting  luiy  iiiHuence  on  the  masSy  and 

{)revented  him  from  ever  l>ecoming  a  favourite  with  the  middle  and 
ower  orders. 

‘  ‘‘  Tlic  cause  of  religion  at  Battersea,’*  says  a  correspondent,  “  now 
greatly  flourished.  11  is  ministry  was  much  Idessed  at  this  time  and 
for  several  years  afterwards.  He  was  l)y  far  the  most  popular  minister 
in  the  vicinity  :  many  from  considerable  distances  attended,  and  it  was 
thought  quite  a  treat  by  meml)ers  and  hearers  of  other  congregjitions,  to 
go  occasiimally  to  Battersea  to  hear  Mr.  Hughes.”  The  place  was 
then  in  its  palmy  state  ; — alas  !  how  altered  since  !  Out  of  the  pulpit, 
he  was  most  assiduously  attentive  to  his  auditors ;  and  though  he 
would  not,  from  the  general  benevolence  and  amenity  of  his  nature, 
be  guilty  of  neglecting  the  j)oor,  yet  all  his  feelings  and  associations 
led  him  greatly  to  prefer  the  society  and  converse  of  the  more  refined 
and  educated.’  pp.  IGG — 1(»0. 

His  active  zeal  was  not,  however,  to  be  circumscribed  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  his  ])astoral  labours.  In  1799,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  venerable  Mr.  Bowden  of  Tooting,  he  formed  the 
Surrey  Mi*»»'ion  Society,  tlie  object  of  which  is  to  su])ply  the  ne¬ 
glected  villages  of  the  county  with  Christian  instruction,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  itinerant  missionaries.  In  the  following  year, 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  the  secretary  ;  an  office  which  he  continued 
to  hold  till  his  death,  during  a  period  of  thirty-four  years.  The  first 
account  of  the  plan  of  this  admirable  society  was  drawn  up  by 

•  He  would  seem  to  have  deviated,  in  this  respect,  from  the  plan 
U)M>n  which  he  commenced  his  public  ministry.  In  a  letter  uTitten 
soon  after  his  settling  at  Bristol,  he  says :  *  I  must  just  inform  vou 
that  I  make  very  little  use  of  notes,  and  find  hitherto  great  freedom 
ill  preaching ;  yet  I  assure  you  I  am  as  far  from  committing  sermons  to 
me  try  as  from  reading  them.  This  is  a  slavish  practice — I  cannot 
endure  iu  Yet  1  study  my  subjects  as  much  os  if  I  w  rote  them,  at 
least  some  times.’  (p.  lOJ*)  It  does  not  appear  that  his  preaching 
increa8e<l  in  attraction  as  it  became  more  elaborate. 
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him,  together  with  an  address,  in  which,  Mr.  Leifchild  remarks, 

‘  there  occurs  the  very  principle  on  which  another  and  still  more 
‘  niagnilicent  institution  was  subsequently  to  be  built ;  a  prin- 
‘  ciple  of  conciliation,  by  way  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
^  C'bristians  of  all  denominations  in  the  circulation  of  pure 
‘  truth.’  Several  of  the  early  tracts  were  also  contributed  by  his 
})en.  At  a  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  this  Society,  on  the  7^^ 
of  December,  1802,  the  conversation  took  place  which  originated 
the  subsequent  movements  in  forming  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala,  had  Ix'cn  expa¬ 
tiating  on  the  dearth  of  Bibles  in  the  language  of  the  Principal¬ 
ity,  and  urging  upon  the  attention  of  the  meeting  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  providing  a  more  adequate  sup])ly.  The  thought  was 
suggested — ‘  Surely  a  society  might  he  formed  for  the  purpose ; 

‘  — and  if  for  Wales,  why  not  also  for  the  em])ire — for  the  world  f'" 
That  this  thought,  expressed  nearly  in  these  terms,  was  first 
uttered  by  the  lips  of  Mr.  Hughes,  is  not  only  in  accordance 
with  the  general  recollection,  sanctioned  by  his  own  admission ;  but 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  revised  by  himself,  record  that,  at  the 
HUifijetition  of  the  Secretary^  the  subject  was  deemed  deserving 
of  attention,  and  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting.  He  was  accordingly  requested  by  the  Chairman  to 
iml)ody  his  sentiments  in  a  written  address,  to  be  read  to  them 
at  a  future  meeting  s|)ecially  convened.  This  address,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  some  few  emendations,  w.‘is  ordered  to  be  printed.  It  was 
entitled,  “  The  Excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  an  argument 
for  their  more  general  dispersion  at  home  and  abroad;”  and  was 
sent  fnith  early  in  1803,  without  a  name,  and  without  preface. 
As  containing  the  seminal  principle  of  the  Institution,  it  might 
of  itself  sufficiently  establish  the  claim  of  the  writer  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  primary  instrument  of  originating  it.  ^  His  Essay,' 
remarks  one  of  the  few  surviving  mcmliers  of  that  memorable 
committee*,  ‘  which  he  matured  with  his  best  powers,  became  the 
‘  Appeal,  on  behalf  of  the  Scriptures,  to  all  who  professed  to  receive 
‘  them  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  which  at  length  roused  them  to  a 
‘  sense  of  their  duty,  and  brought  together  agents  in  fulfilling  it 
‘  which  no  cause  had  before  been  able  tovcombine.  The  prificiple 
‘  indeed  had  been  acknowledged,  and  to  a  small  extent  already 
^  acted  u|K)n ;  but,  till  the  Bible  Society  arose,  it  was  unknown  in 
^  the  world  how  far  it  is  possible  for  Christians  conscientiously 
*  to  retain  their  distinctive  tenets  and  titles,  while  they  unite  their 
^  efforts  in  discharging  a  common  obligation  ])aramount  to  them 
‘  all.  No  appeal  to  “  the  Churches^'  since  tlic  days  of  Inspira- 
^  tion,  has,  probably,  produced  co-extensive  good.  His  endurance 


*  W.  Alcrs  Hankey,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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‘  of  labour  equalled  his  zeal,  and  bore  him  up  till  the  cause  tri- 
‘  umphed.  IVIy  judgement  bids  me  declare  that  Joseph  Hughes 
‘  was  the  man  whom  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church  raised  up 
‘  instrumen tally  to  confer  iij>on  it  and  the  world  the  greatest 
‘  blessing  that  these  last  days  have  received.’ 

The  first  ])ublic  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  So¬ 
ciety,  took  ])lace  on  March  7»  the  venerable  Granville 

Sharp  in  the  Chair.  'J'he  letter  from  which  we  take  the  above 
extract,  contains  a  highly  interesting  account  of  this  important 
meeting,  which  opened  under  very  discouraging  appearances. 
The  business  had  commenced  when  the  Rev.  John  Owen  entered 
the  room  ;  whether  to  support  or  to  oppose  the  undertaking,  was 
not  known.  He  had  attended  at  the  persuasion  of  (we  believe) 
liis  friend  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  and  came,  as  he  used  pleasantly 
to  say,  ‘  to  see  what  you  Dissenters  were  about.’  ‘  It  was  not  till 
‘  Steinkopff  told  us,  in  his  affecting  manner  and  broken  English, 

‘  of  the  distresses  of  Germany,'  he  said,  ‘  that  my  heart  was 
‘  moved.’  Then  he  arose,  and,  by  his  natural  and  powerful  elo¬ 
quence,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  meeting  which  materially  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  successful  result.  He  consented  to  be  associated  as 
joint  secretary  to  the  new  Institution,  with  the  Baptist  minister 
and  the  amiable  Lutheran  clergyman ;  and  never  were  three  col¬ 
leagues  more  happily  adapted,  by  their  oneness  of  heart  and  di¬ 
versity  of  gifi  and  temperament,  to  concur  in  harmoniously  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  cause  to  wliich  they  so  disinterestedly  devoted 
themselves.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  the  three-fold  cord  re¬ 
mained  unbroken. 

As  we  are  not  tracing  the  history  of  that  Institution  with  which 
Mr.  Hughes's  life  became  henceforth  identified,  we  must  very 
briefly  advert  to  the  prominent  circumstances  of  his  subsequent 
career.  Early  in  I  HI  2,  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  | 
transmitted  to  him  from  the  University  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  ;  and  in  1821,  the  same  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Yale  College,  Connecticut.  In  both  instances,  he  respectfully 
but  firmly  decliniKl  the  honour,  and  carefully  concealed  the  fact. 

In  1822,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Owen,  I 
who  had,  as  well  as  himself,  gratuitously  laboured  in  the  service  | 
of  the  Society  to  which  they  had  consecrated  their  best  energies,  | 
and  which,  by  its  gradually  increasing  importance  and  extent, 
came  at  length  to  absorb  almost  the  whole  of  their  time.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  a  clergyman,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Owen,  who 
could  make  a  similar  sacrifice,  and  the  injustice  of  requiring  it, 
led  the  committee  to  decide  upon  annexing  a  salary  to  the  vacant  i 
office ;  and  of  course,  the  three  secretaries  could  but  be  placed  on  | 
the  same  footing.  Of  Mr.  Hughes's  reluctance  to  accept  of  any 
salary,  the  following  private  memorandum  will  furnish  the  most 
honourable  and  satisfactory  evidence.  It  is  dated  August,  1823. 
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<  Memorandum.  **  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  paragraph  in  the  report  which  recom¬ 
mended  that  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  shouhf  be  paid  to  each  of 
the  secretaries,  was  received  with  peculiar  marks  of  approlmtion. 

‘  “  When  the  proposal  to  connect  a  salary  with  the  office  wvls  made, 
at  a  mating  of  the  committee  several  years  ago,  the  secretaries  inter- 
jK»stHl  with  a  strong  expression  of  their  desire  to  have  the  subject  at 
once  and  finally  dismissed.  They  did  not  object  to  the  principle  in  its 
general  application.  But  considering  that  they  were  numliercd  with 
the  fimnders  of  the  society — that  they  had  long  served  it  without  a 
pecuniary  recompense — that  they  had  thus  preserved  both  themselves 
and  the  cause  from  imputations  which,  however  unfounded,  would 
probably  have  been  incurred — that  their  labours  brought  with  them  a 
succession  of  intense  delights — and  that  the  recollection  of  having  lieen 
gratuitous  agents  from  the  original  establishment  of  such  a  society  to 
the  close  of  their  exertions  and  their  lives  would  be  far  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  receipt  of  the  largest  emoluments — they  felt  anxious 
that  a  measure  in  itself  correct,  ex|HKlient,  and  ultimately  indis{)ens- 
able,  miglit  not  Ik?  acted  upon  till  they  w’crc  culled  to  sleep  with  their 
fathers. 

‘  “  In  agreeing,  after  the  repented  avowal  of  these  sentiments,  to 
accept  a  salary,  1  defer,  not  to  my  circumstances  (which  arc  mt)rc  than 
adequate  to  my  wants),  nor  to  my  indejK?ndent  fi‘elings  (which  con¬ 
tinue  adverse),  hut  to  the  delicate  crisis  at  which  the  Society  has  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  importunity  grounded  on  that  crisis  by  the  Society’s 
most  judicious  and  impartial  friends. 

‘  In  order  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  this  statement,  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Him  wdio  has  manifested  so  much  niercy  in  my  behalf, 
and  to  render  my  life  additionally  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind,  I  have  deltberaleiy  resolved  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  what  I 
may  receive  from  this  source  to  the  relief  of  such  private  cases  and  the 
support  of  such  public  institutions  as  shall  apj)ear  most  deserving  of 
my  attention  and  encouragement. 

‘  It  is  also  my  request  to  those  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  mv  property  after  my  death,  that  any  sum  which  the 
C  ommittee  t)f  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  may  owe  me  on  the 
score  of  salary,  and  also  of  incidental  expenses,  may  be  equally  divided 
among  the  Bible  Society t  the  Religious  Tract  SK?iety,  the  Baptist 
Missionar>’  Societv,  and  the  Bristol  Education  Society. 

‘  ‘‘  M  ay  God  forgive  the  defects  and  the  positive  evil  which  his  eye 
discerns  in  the  spirit  with  which  I  present  the  offering,  and  grant  me 
the  ability  and  tne  disposition  to  accomplish  without  the  least  reserve, 
the  design  which  with  all  humility  and  gratitude  I  would  thus  express, 
and  to  which  1  now  subscribe  my  unworthy  name. 

‘  Joseph  Hughes.”’ 

This  document  requires  no  comment.  His  bounty  was  faith¬ 
fully,  liberally,  and  unostentatiously  distributed :  its  extent,  as 
his  ability  increased  through  the  kindness  of  his  friends  and  his 
own  savings,  will  never  be  known.  Mr.  Hughes,  says  his  brother 
secretary  of  the  Tract  Society,  ‘  was  not  only  liberal  to  his  poor 
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*  brethren,  hut  he  was  most  anxious  to  save  their  feelinfra,  and  to 
‘  hide  himself  from  their  view.  There  was  a  lovely  delicacy  in 

*  his  benevolence.' 

In  1825 — ll^27  occurred  that  unhappy  controversy  relating  to 
the  distribution  of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  included  in  foreign 
editions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  cripple 
the  usefulness  of  the  llible  Society.  The  open  opposition  which 
the  Institution  had  encountered  from  professed  enemies,  its  secre¬ 
taries  and  committee  had  l)een  prepared  for ;  hut  now,  for  the  hnt 
time,  dissonance  prevailed  at  their  own  Board,  and  the  treachery 
of  false  friends  was  leagued  to  the  unscrupulous  violence  of  public 
censors.  Mr.  Hughes  speaks  of  this  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Society,  as  ‘  dishonoured  by  a  virulent  and  reckless  strain,  scarcely 
‘  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  modern  theological  warfare.'  One  of 
the  most  disinterested  and  benevolent  of  men  found  himself  stig^ 
matized  by  a  sanctimonious  calumniator  as  a  venal  hireling  of  the 
Society.  The  disquietude  which  he  suffered  was  less,  however, 
on  account  of  any  aspersions  cast  upon  his  own  character,  than  ai 
these  atrocious  calumnies  might  injure  tlie  Institution  itself.  Hii 
meekness  shone  throughout  this  severe  trial,  but  his  firmness  wa* 
not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  his  health  suffered  from  the  long 
protrjicted  anxiety  and  agitation  which  this  controversy  occasioned. 

But  the  heaviest  calamity  was  yet  behind.  In  1827,  he  lost 
his  eldest  son,  under  circumstances  the  most  harrowing  to  parentjd 
feelings.  His  resignation  under  this  fearful  stroke  was  exemplary, 
but  he  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  it  upon  his  Ixxiiiy 
frame. 

No  immediate  indication,  however,  of  any  marked  alteration  m 
his  health  preceded  the  attack  which,  early  in  July  1833,  ar¬ 
rested  his  progress  in  a  journey  through  Wales  on  account  of  the 
Bible  Society.  A  complaint  in  his  right  foot,  of  long  continu¬ 
ance,  having  liecn  painfully  aggravated  by  his  movements,  sud¬ 
denly  assumed  an  alarming  appearance,  and  the  medical  opinions 
of  the  case  precluded  all  hope  of  recovery\  After  lingering  till 
the  3d  of  October,  during  which  his  patience  and  heavenly¬ 
mindedness  were  ‘  perfected ',  he  expired  at  length  without  a 
struggle  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age^. 


•  The  follomng  notice  of  his  decease  appeared  in  the  Patriot  of 
Oct.  9th. 

*  We  have  to  record  in  our  Paper  of  this  day,  the  not  unexjiected 
remo^’al  to  his  rest,  of  the  universally  esteemed  co-Secretary'  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes.  For 
several  weeks  he  had  lieen  languishing  under  the  effects  of  a  topical 
complaint,  which  admitted  of  very  slender  hope  of  recovery,  except  by 
the  doubtful  means  of  a  surgical  operation,  which,  in  the  state  of  bit 
constitution,  threatened  to  prove  ratal.  Under  these  circumstances* 
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Mr.  Leiichild  has  devoted  a  concluding  chapter  to  a  candid 
and  impartial  review  of  Mr.  Hughes'^s  character  and  writings. 


rnir  venerated  Friend,  with  serene  fortitude  and  calm  submission, 
amiited  the  approach  of  the  appinted  time  w'hen  his  change*  should 
come.  He  expired  on  Thursday  evening,  (Oct.  3d,)  in  the  t>5th  year 
of  his  age. 

‘To.Mr.  Hughes,  more  than  to  any  oilier  individual,  the  Hritish 
and  Foreign  iiible  Society  owes  its  origin.  That  feature  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  which  constitutes  its  distinguishing  excellency,  the  disencum¬ 
bered  simplicity  of'  its  of)Ject,  by  which  the  plan  of  combination  was 
rendered  practicable  to  an  extent  to  \vhich  no  previous  plan  had  ever 
been  carried, — he  had  the  merit  of  conceiving  and  embodying  in  his 
first  suggestion ;  although  he  did  not  venture  to  anticipate  the  great 
natiouid  combination  and  international  union  which  have  grown  out  of 
his  modest  scheme,  so  as  to  render  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  with  all  its  athliated  and  kindred  institutions,  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  enterprise  of  this  or  any  other  age,  since  apostolic  times. 
Mr.  Hughes’s  original  plan  received,  w'c  believe,  some  modification  ’ 
from  the  counsel  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  who  acted  for  a  short  time 
with  his  esteemed  friend  as  provisional  secretary,  and  did  not  retire 
till  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Owen,  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  othce.  All  parties,  however,  were  ever  ready  to  disclaim 
any  merit  in  founding  the  Institution,  which,  in  its  dimensions  and 
results,  80  far  exceeded  all  their  anticipations  as  to  lead  them  to  re¬ 
cognize  a  Divine  hand,  as  w’ell  in  its  origin  as  in  its  progress,  and  to 
say,  “  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory.”  Yet,  now  that 
the  honoured  Father  of  the  Institution  is  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  applause,  it  seems  due  to  his  memory  to  record,  that  to  hit 
pen  u‘as  entrusted  the  drawing  up  of  the  original  prospectus  ;  and  to 
his  catholic  spirit,  exemplary  prudence,  conciliatory  deportment,  amw 
able  disposition,  and  devout  character,  tiie  Society  has  been  incalculably 
indebted  for  having  triumphed  over  the  peculiar  difficulties  which 
beset  the  early  years  of  its  existence. 

*  If  the  Institution  did  not  emanate  full-grown  from  his  mind,  it 
harmonized  most  completely  with  his  character,  and  he  entered  so 
fully  into  the  object  as  to  live  in  it  and  for  it.  For  nineteen  years  he 
laboured  in  its  ser  vice  gratuitously,  in  connexion  with  his  beloved 
colleagues,  Mr.  Owen  and  Dr.  8teinkopff.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
his  own  interests  had  no  influence  in  overcoming  his  reluctance  to 
accept  of  a  salary,  when  that  measure  of  justice  was  forced  u{)on  his 
consent.  Never  was  a  man  more  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
duties  of  the  post  be  was  called  to  occupy.  Platform-speaking,  when 
Mr.  Hughes  first  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  infant  Society,  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  has  since  become ;  and  the  correct 
ihetion,  quiet  elegance,  and  often  felicitous  turns  of  the  Dissenting 
Secretary’s  addresses,  were  listened  to  with  unwonted  applause  and 
^pect.  They  contrasted  not  unpleasingly  with  Mr.  Owen’s  more 
impetuous,  and  dazzling,  and  irregular  i^lies.  As  public  meetings 
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For  thw,  as  well  as  the  interesting  materials  of  the  ap]>endix,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  tlic  volume  itself.  We  deem  it  almost 
needless  to  repeat  the  o])inion  which  we  have  already  intimated, 
and  which  we  are  pi'rsuade<l  the  public  voice  will  sanction,  of  the 
judicious  and  com]H'tent  manner  in  which  the  much  respected  Bio¬ 
grapher  has  discharged  his  office.  In  the  name  of  all  who  knew 
and  revert'd  the  man  «)f  God  whose  character  he  has  portrayed, 
we  tender  him  our  best  thanks  for  this  interesting  and  instructive 
memorial. 


Art.  111. — 1.  I’mrissezu  Schillers  Lied  von  dcr  Glocke . 

Outlines  to  Schiller  s  Song  of  the  Hell,  By  Moritz  Retzsch. 

Forty-three  Plates.  Stuttgard  and  Tubingen,  1831k 

2.  Hetzseh’s  Outlines  to  Shakspcarc.  Second  Series.  Macbeth. 

Thirteen  Plates.  Leipsic, 

of  our  readers  who  take  any  interest  in  the  Arts,  may 
*  justly  charge  us  with  a  blanieable  omission,  in  not  having 
taken  an  earlier  op|)ortunity  of  devoting  a  few  ])aragraphs  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  graphic  works  of  Moritz  Retzsch  ;  an 
artist  enthusiastically  admired  by  his  countrymen,  and  nearly  as 
|)opular  in  foreign  countries  as  in  his  father-land.  If,  in  this 
admiration  and  |H)]ndarity,  there  be  somewhat,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  easy  and  unen(|uiring  acquiescence,  and,  on  the  other,  of  na¬ 
tional  prepossession,  there  will  yet  remain,  after  the  severest  cri¬ 
ticism  lias  been  appliinl  to  these  spirited  and  stimulating  produc¬ 
tions,  an  ample  justification  of  the  high  praise  which  has  been 
lavisbeii  on  bis  illustrations  of  (ioethe  and  Schiller:  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  assign  our  reasons  for  not  including  in  the  same  category, 
his  designs  from  Shaks}K'are.  With  the  view,  then,  to  repairing 
our  omission,  we  have  placed  these  titles  at  the  head  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  article,  as  the  representatives  of  his  entire  works,  so  far  as 
we  have  made  accjuaintance  with  them  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour, 
within  brief  space,  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  a  sufficient 
and  intelligible  description  of  the  complete  series. 

have  multiplied,  and  demanded  a  larger  theatre,  the  palled  taste  of  the 
public  has  calletl  for  a  more  stimulating  style  of  address  than  formerly. 
Hut  those  who  oin  recolli*ct  the  earlier  anniversaries  of  the  Bible  So- 
cietif's,  will  |)erhaps  incline  to  think,  that  they  have  not  lieen  exceeded 
in  giMiuine  interest,  and  in  the  hallow'ed  feeling  which  they  excited,  by 
the  more  crowdeil  anniversaries  of  subsequent  years,  'fo  have  lieen 
identifieil  with  such  an  Institution  for  nwirly  thirty  years,  and  to  have 
growTi  venerable  in  its  service,  yet  w’ithout  surviving  the  physical  and 
mental  energies  ri*quiri'd  for  \isefulncsa,  must  In:  regarded  as  an  envi¬ 
able  distinction.* 
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Hut,  before  ^ve  enter  on  this  more  ple:isant  part  of  our  task^ 
we  must  dis}>ose  of  a  piece  of  criticism  that  lies  awkwardly  in  our 
way,  though,  after  all,  the  fault  is  ver)'  likely  to  l>e  in  our  pre¬ 
possessions,  rather  than  in  the  thing  which  has  annoyed  us.  The 
Editor  of  the  Shak8|)eare  series  has  suggested  a  singularly  (as 
we  think)  ill-judged  and  inappropriate  comparison  in  the  follow- 
ing  high-sounding  sentence,  which  would  be  deprived  of  half  its 
richness,  by  transfusion  into  a  diflerent  language,  and  of  which 
the  iin)>ort  will  he  made  sufficiently  apparent  to  the  English  read¬ 
er  by  our  subsequent  comments. 

‘  An  Retzsch,*  onoth  Herr  Fleischer,  ‘  als  Skizzisi^  hetitzen  mr  den^ 
selbcn  Mcisier,  tvelchen  England  in  seinem  einzigen  Flax  mas  ehrt,  und 
bilde  steheti,  gleich  uniibertrojfenf  auf  der  hochsten  Stnfe  dieses  Kunst^ 
faches  sich  in  ihrer  individucUen  Kraft  einander  gegenuher* 

This,  may  Ik'  all  very  well  from  an  editorial  critic,  speaking,  by 
special  retainer,  through  the  trumpet  of  a  publisher ;  but  we  do 
not  allow  in  any  respect  the  legitimacy  of  the  comparison  ;  it 
holds  neither  in  kind  nor  in  degree.  We  cannot  consent  for  one 
moment  to  place  Retzsch  tn'er-aguintit^  Flaxinan,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  only  of  schools  entirely  separate,  hut  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  in  their  respective  departments.  The  distinction 
would  probably  be  taken  as  between  the  romantic  and  the  classic 
divisions  of  art ;  and  while  Retzsch  might  be  considered  as 
ranging  through  the  various  modifications  of  the  domestic  and  the 
imaginative,  Flaxinan  would  be  cited  as  ominent  for  the  forcible 
expression  of  the  simple  and  severe,  though  not  unfrequently 
touching  on  sublimity  and  grace.  Such  a  classification,  how- 
ever,  although  it  may  be  sufficiently  correct  for  general  purposes, 
is  founded  on  a  sort  of  criticism  that  is,  at  best,  of  indefinite 
character  or  of  doubtful  accuracy,  and,  in  the  present  instance 
especially,  must  be  rejected  as  altogether  vague  and  incomplete. 
The  men,  in  fact,  start  from  differing  ]>oints,  pursue  paths  widely 
diverging,  and  keep  in  view  objects  essentially  distinct  both  in 
character  and  elevation.  T'he  German  is  a  shrewd  observer,  and 
manages  with  great  skill  the  materials  which  he  has  diligently 
and  discriminatcly  collected.  How  admirable  his  adaptations  are, 
may  bo  learnt  from  his  Forgemen  in  the  Fridolin,and  his  Monks 
at  Ophelia's  grave.  These  countenances  he  picked  up  at  the 
beer-house  und  the  smithy,  the  fair  and  the  market ;  but  their 
use  and  application  arc  his  own  :  with  probably  no  greater  altera¬ 
tion  of  feature  than  might  give  the  expression  of  malice,  ferocity, 
or  savage  glee,  he  has  grafted  on  physiognomies  most  vacant  and 
common-place,  a  character  not  more  original  and  appalling,  than 
intensely  true.  Flaxinan,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  nimself 
more ^to^generalsj than  to  particulars;  he  rarely  individualizes, 
hut,  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  great  masters  of  older  and  bet- 
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trr  days,  keep*  steadily  in  si^ht  those  loftier  elements  which 
constitute,  in  the  creed  and  terminolo^  of  artists,  the  beau  ideal ; 
— a  phrase  of  which  the  affectation  is  not  redeemed  by  any  spe- 
cial  felicity  of  definition  or  appropriation,  though  it  is  now 
scarcely  worth  while  to  disturb  what  has  obtained  a  universal 
currency.  Although  Flaxman  has  shewn  great  mastery  in  the 
mechanism  of  expression,  still,  it  is  not  his  strong  i>oint :  in  this 
particular,  the  fiends  in  his  Dante,  and  the  fine  adaptation  of  the 
antique  mask  in  his  personification  of  the  Kschylean  Eumenides, 
may  be  taken  as  illustrating  at  once  his  skill  and  the  limits  of 
his  power.  Of  the  ability  with  which  he  could  man^e  and  carry 
out  to  an  indefinite  extent,  materials  of  extreme  simplicity,  we  have 
evidence  in  the  ever  varying  attitudes  and  positions  of  the  constantly 
recurring  forms  of  V'irgil  and  Dante, — never  violent,  never  exagge- 
ratixl,  but  always  maiutauiing  their  characteristic  severity.  In  the 
grouping  and  distribution  of  his  figures,  we  know  of  no  modern  mas¬ 
ter  who  lias  suq)assed  him  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  here  that  his  iieculiar 
talent  was  di8i)layed ;  and  we  should,  if  delivering  a  detailed 
judgement  on  liis  distinctive  qualities  as  an  artist,  fix  on  this  as 
bis  marking  excellence.  In  single  and  detached  forms,  he  might 
have  successful  comjK'titors ;  but,  in  relievo,  he  was  unrivalled 
by  any  of  his  own  time.  On  this  }>oint,  however,  we  are  of  course 
to  be  considered  as  only  expressing  an  individual  opinion ;  and 
wc  now  quit  the  subject  with  a  reiteration  of  our  protest  against 
all  such  comparisons  as  that  with  which  we  have  just  been  deal 

The  first,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  and  by  far  the 
most  original  of  Hetzsch’s  productions,  was  the  scries  of  twenty- 
six  designs  from  (loethe’s  Faust.  IndejKjndently  of  the  great 
talent  manifested  in  these  outlines,  the  choice  of  the  subject  was 
every  way  a  lucky  hit.  With  all  its  splendid  poetry  and,  let  it 
be  permitletl  us  to  add,  with  all  its  grossness  snd  impiety,  the 
strajige  and  wayward  fancies  of  that  powerful  but  overpraised 
drama,  were  frtxjucntly  of  so  subtile  and  unconsecutive  a  charac 
ter,  os  to  elude  the  skill  of  the  most  practised  riddle-guesscrs, 
and  most  thoroughly  to  bt'wilder  the  simplicity  of  common  readers. 
Just  when  inquisitiveness  was  at  the  highest,  and  exjxjctation  at 
the  lowest,  Uetzsch  slept  forward  with  his  practical  and  luminous 
comment ;  presenting  with  consummate  ability,  in  an  intelligible 
concatenation,  the  principal  scenes  and  characters  of  his  original, 
without  those  enigmatical  combinations  or  those  yet  more  unac¬ 
countable  incohcrencies  which  seemed  to  have  been  Hung  forth  in 
iwkless  and  mocking  mood,  to  vex  the  general  curiosity.  In 
(locthe,  there  is  succession  with  imperfect  connexion  ;  in  Retzsch, 
there  arc,  or  seem  to  be,  both ;  and  thus,  although  the  designs 
cannot  give  form  and  visibility  to  the  finer  indications  of  the 
drama,  they  furnish  a  sort  of  clew  on  which  the  mass  of  readers 
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may  be  content  to  hang  the  hora  (Taruvre  of  the  original.  It  is 
no  part  of  our  present  business  to  take  up  the  office  of  commen¬ 
tators  on  Goethe,  or  we  think  that  we  could  clear  away  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  seem  to  beset  his  puzzling  ‘  Tragedy/  by  a 
simple  reference  to  some  half  dozen  passages  in  Falk’s  memoir,  as 
edited  with  consummate  ability  by  Mrs.  Austin,  the  very  queen 
of  translators ;  and  to  his  primary  design,  plainly  intimat^  in 
his  own  VoTitpicl: — the  very  persons  of  that  prelude,  the  manager, 
the  |>oet,  and  the  comic  actor,  form  a  sort  of  explanatory  heading 
to  the  brilliant  medley  that  follows. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  proper 
business  to  turn  out  the  contents  of  Goethe’s  ‘  Walpurgis-sack’, 
and  we  resume  our  reference  to  the  Faust  as  interpreted  and  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Rctzsch.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  spirit  and  skill 
with  which  he  has  seized  tne  marking  points  of  the  stor^ ; 
nor  could  even  Hogarth  go  beyond  him  in  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  tells  his  tale  through  the  medium  of  the  crayon.  His 
conception  of  the  daemon  was  a  ftew  trorato  that  Retzsch  himself 
has  never  since  equalled.  The  hard,  sarcastic  features,  the  com¬ 
pact  and  sinewy  frame,  and  the  grotesque  touches  about  the  dress, 
are  in  admirable  harmony  ;  and  the  cnanges  of  expression  which 
pass  over  the  countenance  of  Mephistopheles,  are  most  skilfully 
expressed.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  be  more  minute  respecting 
this  work,  since,  with  all  its  talent,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  more  in 
regret  than  in  admiration,  as  the  artist  has  not  avoided  either  the 
impiety  or  the  indecency  of  the  original.  We  pass  on  to  other 
of  Rctzsch’s  productions  of  more  general  interest  and  of  unex¬ 
ceptionable  execution. 

The  ‘  Fridolin’,  from  Schiller’s  Gang  nach  den  EiaetihammeVy 
is  a  beautiful  series  of  eight  plates,  which  we  may  venture  to  de¬ 
scribe  without  undue  encroachment  on  assigned  limits.  The 
first  represents  the  interior  of  a  castle  with  the  lady  and  the 
‘  pious  page,’  the  latter  reverently  saluting  his  lady’s  hand,  ex¬ 
tended  in  sign  of  favour,  while  the  villain  ‘  Jager'*  eyes  ‘  them 
askance  with  jealous  leer  malign,’  and  the  baron,  from  the  terre-^ 
pfein  of  an  opposite  rampart,  looks  carelessly  on.  In  the  next, 
a  bustling  and  well  managed  scene,  in  the  outer  ward  of  the 
castle,  of  horses,  dogs,  crossbowmen,  and  falconers,  the  hunts¬ 
man  insinuates  his  ‘  leprous  distilment  ’  into  the  ear  of  the  baron, 
a  fine  knightly  figure,  whose  fierce  attitude  and  stem  glance  me¬ 
nace  fearful  visitation  to  the  guiltless  page,  who  is  seen,  attend¬ 
ing  his  mistress,  on  the  esplanade  of  a  distant  tower.  The  third 
plate  shows  the  ‘  Graf''^  snlendidly  mounted,  at  the  door  of  the 
forge,  and  two  demoniacal-looking  wretches  greedily  listening  to 
his  bloody  orders. 

'  The  first  whom  I  shall  send  from  home 
To  greet  you  and  to  ask 
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If  y^’vc  obeywl  your  mastor  well, 

Him  Mfize,  ami  tliruvv  in  yonder  hell ; 

The  Hauling  furnace  be  hU  grave  ; 

1  would  not  aee  again  the  alave.’ 

On  this  (lark  errand  Fridolin  is  despatched ;  and  the  fourth 
plate  represents  him  taking  the  orders  of  his  mistress  l>efore  set¬ 
ting  out.  The  cradle  groupe  in  this  design  is  pleasingly  disposed ; 
the  nurse  adjusting  the  clrapery  is  graceful  and  natural.  ^Fhe 
countess  rt'commends  him  to  enter  a  church  which  stands  on  his 
route,  and  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  her  sick  child.  The  next 
subject  is  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice,  with  the  priest  at  mass, 
ami  the  young  page  doing  the  duty  of  acolyte.  Rct/sch  ex¬ 
cels  in  church  interiors,  and  this  is  very  good,  tliough  not  equal 
to  that  in  Faust,  with  its  characteristic  decorations  and  its  Albert 
Durer  groiqies.  'fhe  sixth  plate  is  llelzscirs  master-piece.  The 
page's  pious  delay  has  saved  him.  Fagcr  to  ascertain  the  success 
of  his  machinations,  the  villain  of  the  tale  in  the  mean  time  visits 
the  forge,  and  la  ing  the  first  to  ask  the  fatal  question,  is  instantly 
seized  by  the  workmen  and  forced  into  the  furnace.  Nothing  can 
be  finer  than  this  gr«>upe.  M'he  oveqiowering  strength  with  which 
the  brawny  ruffians  master  every  limb  and  ('very  effort  of  the 
struggling  wretch,  is  admirably  expn'ssed,  while  the  various  atti¬ 
tudes  and  countenances  of  the  standers-by  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  subject.  In  the  next  scene  Fridolin  arrives,  and  the 
savage  gl(H'  with  which  the  actors  in  the  preceding  point  to  the 
fearful  evidimces  of  their  triumph,  is  forcibly  delineated.  The 
last  design  exhibits  the  baron  introducing  to  his  wife  the  un- 
harnu'd  ]nige.  (treat,  however,  as  arc  the  excellences  of  this  se¬ 
ries,  and  expressively  as  the  story  may  Ih'  told,  there  are  some 
obvious  defects  wfiich  may  also  bi'  traced,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
thniugh  the  other  works  of  the  same  artist.  His  female  counte¬ 
nances  are  too  jirevalently  insipid,  and  the  same  defect  frequently 
extends  itself  to  his  young  men  and  his  heroes. 

Scliiller's  ‘  Fight  with  tfie  Dragon',  as  our  readers  are  pro- 
Iwhly  aware,  a  ]'oetic  version  of  the  legend  which  assigns  this 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  .lohn  of  .Terusalem,  the  victory  over 
an  enormous  monster,  of  whicli  the  original  description  answers 
mort'  to  the  griffin  than  to  the  dragon.  The  .same  general  criti¬ 
cism  will  apply  to  this  as  to  the  former  series.  The  story  is  most 
distinctly  told  ;  the  warrior  is,  in  two  or  three  instances,  a  noble 
figure ;  in  others,  he  is  of  a  more  commonplace  character :  his 
dra|H'ry  and  attitude  when  leaning  over  a  rocky  mound,  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  structure  of  the  draeon  sleeping  in  his 
den,  an'  both  natural  and  spirited  in  a  very  high  degree.  The 
armour-smith'.s  forge  and  workshop  where  the  false  dragon  is  in 
process  of  construction ;  the  castle-yard  where  the  knight  trains 
his  horse  and  (h>gs  to  the  strange  (x>nflict ;  and  the  village-scene 
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I  where  he  first  hears  of  the  monster's  ravages,  are  all  excellently 
compassed.  His  dragon  we  cannot  say  that  we  much  admire :  it  has 
neither  grace  nor  dignity,  though  it  is  sufficiently  ugly,  and  quite 
as  gooii  as  the  average  of  such  inventions.  He  has,  however, 
V  only  two  paws,  and  is  a  mere  reptile,  whereas  the  original  legend 

=1  gives  him  four  effective  claws,  and  two  auxiliary  wings,  where- 

PV  with  he  made  a  wondrous  flapping  as  he  rushed  along.  The  two 

'  council'sceiies,  where  the  grand-master  first  exuels  the  good 

knight  from  the  order,  and  then  restores  him,  are  full  of  incident: 
the  repetition  of  the  same  figures  in  the  same  places,  but  with  the 
altered  attitude  and  expression  suited  to  the  change  of  circum- 
i  stances,  has  a  powerful  effect  of  verisimilitude. 

The  outlines  to  Schiller's  lively  effusiou — Pegtutwt  im  Joche — 
arc  full  of  spirit.  The  bearing  of  the  noble  animal  under  the 
§  successive  stages  of  his  degradation,  is  boldly  and  expressively 
inarkinl.  In  the  collar,  die  shafts,  the  plougli,  wing-tied  or  free, 
even  in  the  ^  lowest  depths',  amid  the  filth  and  foul  tenantry  of 
a  cow-house,  the  fire  of  his  eye  is  not  quenched,  nor  do  his  indig¬ 
nant  struggles  for  freedom  cease. 

'file  beautiful  and  beautifully  illustrated  ^  Song  of  the  Bdl', 
demands  from  us  a  sacrifice  of  space  which  we  are  unable  to  af¬ 
ford.  Our  article  has  already  grown  upon  our  hands  beyond  an¬ 
ticipation,  and  we  have  matter  before  us  that  will  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  original  is  one  of  those  compositions  in  which 
Schiller  excelled,  blending  powerful  description  with  emphatic 
application ;  he  passes  through  the  vicissitudes  of  domestic  and 
social  life,  in  singular  but  most  skilfully  managed  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  successive  processes  of  bell-casting.  Into  the  deep 
moral  pathos  which  pervades  this  noble  poem,  Hetzsch  has,  in  a 
kindred  s])irit,  as  deeply  entered ;  and  if  any  painter  should  need 
a  lesson  in  the  art  of  identifying  himself  with  his  author,  we 
cannot  give  him  better  advice,  than  in  the  recommendation  to 
study  together  these  designs  and  their  original. 

Successful,  however,  as  Uetzsch  has  been,  while  illustrating 
the  great  poets  of  his  own  country,  and  popular  as  may  be  his 
j  recent  efforts  to  give  express  and  visible  form  to  the  magical  com¬ 
binations  of  one  incomparably  greater,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
conceal  or  modify  our  opinion,  that,  in  the  attempt  to  grapplo 
^  with  the  strength  of  Shakspeare,  he  has  fairly  broken  down* 

#  Before  the  majesty  of  that  unrivalled  intellect,  his  genius  is  re- 

I  buked.  He  displays  infinite  skill  in  his  scenic  management,  in 

,  I  the  disposition  of  his  groupes,  and  occasionally  in  the  conception 

and  discrimination  of  character,  but  he  seems  hardly  ever  to  get 
below  the  mere  surface :  he  is  like  a  river  navigator^  feeling  for 
^  the  bottom  with  a  boat-hook,  rather  than  a  venturous  seaman 

M  heaving  the  deep-sea-line  in  the  broad  ocean.  He  can  master  the 

S  fantastic  diabierie  of  Goethe,  or  adapt  himself  to  the  vigorous 
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Minplicity  and  ‘  material  sublime'  of  Schiller,  but  be  is  foiled  by 
the  intensity  and  universality  of  Shaks])eare. 

Uet/sch  has  hitherto  illustrated  only  two  of  the  j:preat  master's 
works;  Hamlet  and  Mai'lnth.  The  first  is,  in  our  opinion,  dc- 
tidcilly  the  lH*st ;  it  presents,  on  the  whole,  an  interesting  series 
of  sketches,  with  much  of  vigour  and  of  l)eauty,  drawing  freely 
on  the  rich  resources  of  art,  and,  though  without  ever  rising  into 
its  higher  regions,  exhibiting  fairly  what  it  is  capable  of  effecting 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist.  The  characters  best  understood 
are  those  of  the  yueen  and  Polonius.  Perhaps  the  former  has 
Urn  little  of  the  ‘  glory  of  regality'  about  her:  she  is  somewhat 
too  much  of  the  mere  matron,  and  not  enough  of  the  high-bom 
dame,  but  ber  characteristic  expression  is  admirably  seized  and 
preserveil.  Uetzsch  felt  that  lie  had  not  a  Lady  Macbeth  under 
nis  |K*ncil,  but  a  weak,  misguidetl  woman,  amiable  amid  her 
frailties,  and  ca])able  of  In'tter  feelings,  and  he  has  kept  through¬ 
out  to  this  ])ervading  element.  In  the  closet-scene,  her  horror  at 
the  catastrophe  of  poor  Polonius,  so  mortally  given  to  eaves¬ 
dropping,  and  so  ignominiously  spitted  as  a  rat  l)ehind  the  arras, 
is  well  discriminated  from  the  awe-struck  anxiety  with  which  she 
watches  Hamlet's  countenance  at  the  entrance  of  his  father's 
ghost.  Polonius  is  expressively  rendered  as  a  mean -looking, 
pry’ing,  bustling  |>ersonage,  but  ratlier  too  palpably  deficient  in 
gentlemanly  aspect  and  bearing  for  so  courtly  an  office  as  that  of 
lord-chamlx^rlain. 

The  ghost  is  but  an  insipid  sort  of  apparition,  with  nothing 
spirit-like  alwut  him,  excepting  attenuation  of  outline,  and  an  in¬ 
dication  of  misty  transparency  by  tbc  faint  marking  of  objects 
which  a  Innly  jH‘rfectly  opake  would  entirely  intercept.  No  ma¬ 
jesty  of  ]>ort,  no  loftiness  of  as|>ect,  none  of  the  fiery  sweep  or 
commanding  energy  of  movement  and  attitude  which  give  such 
strikingeff’tTt  to  Fuseli's  wild  and  original,  but  very  ujishakspearian 
ghost,  distinguish  that  unearthly  vision  as  called  u])  by  Retzsch. 
Hamlet  himself  will  hardly  pass  for  a  successful  ]>ersonification. 

‘  He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath' — more  fat  than  l)e8eems  a  ghost- 
seer  and  a  prince.  His  physiognomy  lacks  significance;  it  is 
neither  ‘  sickbed  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,'  nor  marked 
with  the  loftier  lines  of  intellect  and  feeling.  In  his  general  and 
more  quiet  movements,  he  is  graceful  enough,  but  his  action  in  the 
more  stirring  scenes  is  languid  and  ineffective:  the  fencing  match 
is  strangely  wanting  in  energy.  Ophelia  is  a  fair  representation  of 
the  love-sick  damsel :  if  she  does  not  come  conspicuously  forward, 
she  at  least  groupt's  well  with  more  expressive  figures.  Laertes 
shews  well  in  his  traveller's  dress,  but  he  retains  it  too  long;  wc 
find  him,  amid  all  the  various  circumstances  of  his  ap])earance, 
still  in  his  journeying  habiliments,  and  he  fights  the  sword-play  with 
Hamlet,  in  boots  and  spurs.  This  may  seem  small  criticism,  but 
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it  is  strictly  applicable  to  Uetzscb,  much  of  whose  attraction  de- 
IR'nds  upi>n  the  dexterous  management  of  his  accessories,  and 
who  is,  to  do  him  justice,  usually  point-device  in  these  matters. 
In  fact,  the  good  }K)ints  of  this  work  arc,  with  the  exceptions  we 
have  stated,  mainly  beauties  of  detail,  and  a  highly  successful 
handling  of  subordinate  characters.  In  the  most  complicated 
groupcs  the  business  is  effectively  carrying  on,  while,  amid 
the  general  movement,  individual  character  is  never  sacrificed. 
In  the  first  scene,  where  the  usurper  pours  the  poison  upon  his 
sleeping  brotlier,  a  striking,  if  not  quite  legitimate  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  representing  all  the  details  of  the  picture  as  wakened 
into  preternatural  life  by  that  fearful  violation  of  Nature's  most 
sacred  law.  The  unveiled  eye  of  the  statue  of  justice ;  the 
spider  descending  by  a  long-spun  thread  upon  the  butterfly  amid 
the  flowers ;  the  grotesque  head  on  the  door-post  eyeing  the  mur¬ 
derer  askance — these  things  n)ay  not  be  strictly  defensible  in  the 
apical  to  high  and  severe  ])rinciple,  but  they  are  wonderfully  im¬ 
pressive. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  preference  of  lletzsch's  Ham¬ 
let  to  his  Macbeth.  In  the  latter,  the  hero  himself  seems  but 
inadequately  conceived ;  and  this  primary  failure  is  but  imper¬ 
fectly  retrieved  by  success  in  other  instances.  We  are  aware 
how  difficult  it  is  to  give  distinct  expression  to  the  subtile  in¬ 
flections  of  character  as  touched  by  Shakspeare;  but  we  cannot 
even  say  that  the  first  bold  and  indefinite  sketch  is  adequately 
given  by  lletzsch.  The  Scottish  chief,  brave,  able,  and  ambi¬ 
tious,  of  high  military  bearing,  dignified,  yet  courteous  in  de¬ 
meanour,  is  made,  in  these  Outlines,  to  enact  the  part  of  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  hero,  striding,  starting,  staring  in  the  most  approved 
attitudes  of  stage  prescription.  His  posture  and  the  disposition 
of  his  dra|>ery  in  the  dagger-scene  are  affectedly  theatrical ;  and 
in  the  chamber,  while  sternly  grappling  with  the  dying  king,  his 
hair  stands  systematically  erect  around  his  scared  countenance, 
like  the  horrent  snakes  of  Medusa's  head,  or  the  sun's  gilt  rays  on 
a  sign.board.  His  kingly  figure  in  the  closing  exhibitions  is 
better,  and  the  last  fight  is  full  of  spirit  and  energy,  though  we 
do  not  quite  understand  the  spectrology  of  the  picture :  indeed, 
the  im materialism  of  Retzsch  does  not  seem  in  these  sketches  to 
be  particularly  good; — the  bawling  goblins,  whether  laresy  larvcB^ 
or  lemurea^  'm  the  assassination  scene,  are  but  an  awkward  attempt 
to  give  bodily  shape  to  sounds  and  sensations.  The  effort  may 
l)e  courageous,  and  the  execution  ingenious,  but  the  mysterious 
and  the  appalling  have  melted  away  in  the  process. 

Neither  has  lletzsch  succeeded,  to  our  mind,  in  his  ]>ortraiturc 
of  Macbeth's  imperious  dame.  She  is  represented  as  a  well- 
draped,  lady-like  sort  of  dame,  somewhat  insipid  in  countenance, 
and  /leither  in  action  nor  in  expression  exhibiting  any  of  that  de- 
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cidfd  and  commanding  character  ao  fearfully  brought  out  in  thb 
original.  In  truth,  the  artist  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  a  reso. 
lute  encounter  with  this  difficult  part  of  his  subject,  and  to  have 
passed  by  aome  of  the  most  interesting  situations,  and  best 
adapted  wr  the  crayon:  those,  for  instance,  where  Lady  Macbeth 
gives  to  her  husband  the  first  dark  suggestion  of  her  bloody  pur¬ 
pose — ‘  nnd  whert  goes  hence  V  and  where  she  taunts  him  with 
nis  irresolution — ‘  hifirm  of  purj)ose  He  has,  indeed,  attempted 
the  sleeii-walking  scene,  but  altogether  without  success :  the  side 
view  of  a  figure  with  staring  eye,  flowing  drajx'ry,  unbound 
hair,  and  an  attitude  which  is  neither  striding,  sliding,  nor  start¬ 
ing,  but  an  unmeaning  compound  of  all  three,  gives  no  idea  of 
that  terrible  |>cr8onification  of  dream-haunted  guilt. 

The  witches  are  more  like  Thessalian  sagte  than  the  hell- 
Imught  beldames  of  Scottish  sorcery.  They  have  lieen  at  pains 
with  their  toilet,  and  their  garments  float  in  classic  style,  ‘  mocking 
the  air  with  idle  state,’  or  hang  in  monumental  folds.  They  are 
drafKHl  and  attitudinized  for  effect ;  the  enchantresses  of  a  ballet, 
not  the  ‘  foul  and  midnight  hags’  of  Shakspeare.  Some  of  their 
appendages,  however,  are  ably  managed :  in  the  incantation 
scene,  the  general  disturbance  among  the  hideous  shapes  and 
crawling  things,  the  gnomes  and  imps  of  Hecate’s  cave,  at  the 
intrusion  of  Macbeth,  is  skilfully  worked  up :  the  cat  on  the 
witch's  shoulder  is  in  a  towering  passion.  Hecate  herself  is  a 
failure,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  blend  the  classical  and  the 
romantic. 

The  a^^sassination  of  Ranquo  is  a  sort  of  companion  to  the  fur¬ 
nace  business  in  Fridolin.  The  attitude  and  action  of  the  ruf¬ 
fian  who  masters  Ranquo’s  sword-arm  are  excellent,  and  scarcely 
less  so  that  of  the  murderer  who  plunges  the  dagger  in  the  chief¬ 
tain’s  breast. 

With  a  mere  reference  to  the  recently  publishwl,  but  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  ‘  Fancies’  of  this  spiritetl  Designer,  we  pass 
on  to  a  closing  remark  or  two  on  some  of  his  peculiarities  which 
have  not  hcvrx  specially  notice<l  in  the  preceding  criticisms.  In 
his  own  way,  Rctzsch  is  learnetl :  he  every  now  and  then  exhibits 
a  touch  of  Durer  and  Cranach,  with  an  occasional  imitation  of 
Spranger  and  Goltzius,  in  his  skilful  adaptations  of  the  garb  and 
grouping  of  the  old  German  school.  The  furniture,  costume, 
and  domestic  habits  of  the  olden  time  are  often  introduced  with 
correctness  and  good  effect;  and  he  frequently  produces  consi¬ 
derable  impression  by  the  repetition  of  a  scene  either  with  dif¬ 
ferent  |>erson8,  or  with  the  same  individuals  in  varied  occupation. 
His  action  is,  in  general,  good,  though  in  principle  theatrical ;  and 
his  exhibition  of  his  subject  shows,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
his  admirable  tact  in  telling  a  story  to  the  eye.  Rut  we  must 
quit  a  subject  which  has  already  occupied  a  larger  space  than  we 
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hid  intendeil,  with  the  expression  of  a  wish,  that  we  may  frequently 
have  to  greet  Morits  lietssch  as  a  pictorial  illustrator  of  the 
great  poeu  of  his  own  eountry : — out  of  that  circle  his  wand,  though 
not  broken,  is  less  potent. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries.  With  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  by  the  Rer.  Gavin  Struthers.  And  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Consolations  of  a  Missionary.  By  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons. 
18mo.  pp.  xlvii.,  219.  Glasgow,  1834. 

2.  Sorth  American  Review.  No.  LXXXVII.,  April,  1835,  Article, 
JJJe  of  G.  D.  Boardman. 

^11 E  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
^  was  organized  in  the  year  1810.  It  owes  its  origin  to  four 
memliers  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
who,  having  devoted  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen,  sought  advice  of  their  fathers  in  the  ministry 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  their  design.  This  occasioned 
the  appointment  of  the  Board.  It  was  not,  however,  deemed  at 
all  practicable  to  raise  funds  in  the  United  States,  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  sending  out  of  these  four  young  men  as  missionaries 
without  some  foreign  guarantee.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by 
the  Board,  therefore,  was  to  depute  one  of  them  to  come  to 
England,  to  ascertain  whether  he  and  his  brethren  could  be 
supported  fbr  a  time,  if  necessary,  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

Meanwhile,  an  effort  was  made  at  home  by  the  Board,  which 
met  with  an  unexpected  degree  of  success;  and  in  1812,  five 
missionaries  embarked  for  India  at  the. expense  of  the  American 
Churches.  They  have  since  been  followed  by  no  fewer  than 
EIGHTY  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  sent  out  by  the  same  Board, 
besides  physicians,  printers,  and  other  assistants.  Fifteen  distinct 
missions  have  been  established,  including  fifty  missionary  stations; 
and  the  total  number  of  labourers,  male  and  female,  now  in 
foreign  service,  and  dependent  on  ftmds  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board,  is  235. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  66  clergymen  and  laymen,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Dutch  Reform^ 
Churches  in  the  following  proportions :  Presbyterians,  31 ;  Con- 
gregationalists,  28;  Dutch  Reformed,  7*  missions  class 

under  four  heads — the  Mediterranean,  the  East  Indies,  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  North  American  Indians. 

The  interesting  little  collection  of  memoirs  from  which  we 
extract  these  brief  details,  has  been  compiled  and  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  connexion  with  the 
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Andover  'riundogical  Institution.  It  comprises,  Ixsides  tlic  In- 
tnxluctor)  matter,  short  notices  of  forty-two  missionaries,  among 
whom  art*  several  whose  names  have  become  familiar  to  English 
readers;  as  Gordon  Hall;  A.  Judson;  Samuel  Newell;  Levi 
Larsons;  Pliny  Fisk;  Jonas  King;  Isaac  Bird;  and  the  joint 
Authors  of  the  llesearches  in  Armenia.  Some  of  the  numlH*r  have 
entered  into  rest ;  but  the  greater  part  are  still  enduring  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  volume  is  well  adapted  to 
awaken  feelings  of  ('hristian  sympathy,  and  to  stimulate  to  holy 
emulation  ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  very  suitable  volume 
for  all  our  vestry  libraries. 

Our  immediate  object,  however,  in  the  present  article,  is  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  a  very  touching  and 
|)eculiarly  interesting  piece  of  missionary  biography  not  contained 
in  this  collection,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  awart*,  hitherto  printed  in 
this  countiy.  We  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  volume  kself ' 
to  an  article  in  the  last  Number  of  the  North  American  Review ; 
and  in  the  following  pages,  we  shall  take  the  lil)erty  of  Imrrowing 
very  freely  from  that  Article,  which,  if  our  limits  would  ]>ermit, 
we  should  make  no  scruple  in  transferring  entire  to  our  pages ; 
feeling  assur(*il  that  our  readers  would  thank  us  for  doing  so,  and 
tliat  we  should  have  the  fret'  ]>ermission  of  our  Contemporary  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  water. 

(ieorge  Dana  Hoanlman  was  born  at  Livermore,  Maine,  Feb. 
H,  laoi.  His  father  is  a  Baptist  clcrg}'man,  who  survives  him. 
He  was  a  feeble  and  studious  boy,  ardently  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowletlge ;  sometimes  concealing  bodily  illness  in  order 
to  get  to  sclux)l,  and  always  securing  the  esteem  of  his  teachers 
by  his  nroliciency.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  became  a  teacher 
in  a  villagi*  school ;  and  at  eighteen,  he  entered  the  collegiate 
institution  at  Waterville  in  his  native  State.  During  his  col¬ 
legiate  ct»urse,  he  In'came  truly  pious,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  (iixl,  ci>nsecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  religion. 
In  July  18:^0,  he  was  baptixeil  on  the  public  profession  of  his 
faith.  Not  long  afterwards,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  were  turned 
to  the  subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen.  The  condition  of  the 
Western  Indians  at  first  engaged  his  meditations;  but  in  1822, 
his  mind  was  especially  directed,  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
I'olroan,  to  the  Burmese  Mission;  and  to  his  great  delight,  on 
offering  his  services  to  the  Missionary  Board,  Burmah  was  as¬ 
signed  U)  him  as  the  field  of  his  future  labours. 

In  June  182^1,  Mr.  Boardman  was  sent  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  to  complete  his  preparatory  qualifications 

•  M«*moir  of  Geoige  Dana  Boardman,  Utc  Mis^ionarv  to  Burmah. 
BorUhi,  1884. 
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for  the  work  to  wliich  he  had  devoted  himself ;  where  he  rc- 
maiiHHl,  with  oceasional  interruptions,  till  the  Spring  of  1825. 
A  young  lady  of  Salem,  zealously  attached,  like  himself,  to  the 
missionary  cause,  consented  to  unite  her  fortunes  to  his,  and  they 
were  married  a  short  time  previous  to  embarking  for  India.  On 
the  Uith  of  July,  they  sailed  for  Calcutta.  On  arriving  there, 
they  found  the  American  mission  in  Burmah  broken  up,  in  con- 
se(juence  of  the  war  then  raging  between  the  British  and  the 
Burmese,  so  that  it  was  im|K)8sible  to  proceed  at  once  to  their 
original  destination.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  take  up  their 
alsslc  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade,  (who  had  l>een  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  within  liritish  jurisdiction,)  at  Chitpore,  near  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  there  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  Burmese  language 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  During  the  twenty  months  which  ^fr. 
Boardinan  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  l)eside8  study¬ 
ing  the  language,  he  preached  continually  to  congregations  of 
English  residents  and  English  and  American  sailors;  and  hy 
communion  with  elder  missionaries  of  greater  experience,  pre- 
pare<l  himself  for  his  approaching  labours.  At  length,  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war  was  announced,  and  the  hearts  of  all  the 
friends  to  Missions  were  filled  with  joy  on  learning  the  safety  of 
Dr.  Brice  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,  who  had  l)een  held  prisoners 
in  Ava,  and  over  whose  fate,  for  two  years,  an  impenetrable  cloud 
had  rested.  It  was  not,  however,  till  March  1B27, 

Boardman  found  himself  able  to  enter  upon  his  long-chcrished 
enterprise.  He  met  Mr.  Judson  at  Amherst,  the  newly  built 
capital  of  the  territories  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Burmese 
emperor  at  the  termination  of  the  war  ;  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Martaban  river,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  city  of 
Maulmein.  This  place  had  been  surveyed  and  laid  out,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Judson,  by  British  engineers;  and  in  an 
incredibly  brief  period  had  become  a  city  of  many  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants*.  ‘In  India,  the  building  of  a  house  requires  but  a  few 

*  hours'  labour,  and  the  population  fluctuates  strangely  from  place 
‘  to  place.  1 1  is  necessary  only  to  make  a  clearing  in  the  jungle, 

*  and  erect  barracks  for  a  few  soldiers,  and,  as  water  rushes  at 
^  once  into  hollows  scooped  in  the  damp  sea-sand,  so  do  the 


•  If  this  site  had  been  well  chosen,  it  would  be,  we  believe,  the 
tirst  instance  of  such  good  fortune.  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  almost  every 
city  founded  by  English  colonists,  are  badly  situated  ;  and  Amherst 
would  seem  not  to  be  an  exct‘ption,  since  we  find  it  afterwTirds  stated, 
that  the  population  was  rapidly  decreasing,  and  flowing  into  Maulmein. 
There  is  always  a  strong  presumption  against  the  eligibility  of  a  site 
not  pre-occupied  by  a  native  town  ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  act  in 
despite  of  it. 
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‘  swarming  natives  of  India  crowd  by  thousands  into  the  clearing, 

*  anti  create  a  city*'  On  consultation  with  Mr.  Judson  and  Mr. 
Wade,  it  was  determined  that  two  mission  stations  should  be 
commenced;  one  by  Mr.  Wade  at  Amherst,  another  by  Mr. 
Hoartlman  in  Maul  mein,  between  which  Mr.  Judson  was  to  divide 
his  care.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoardman  accordingly  proceeded,  on 
the  2Bth  of  May,  to  Maulmein,  the  native  population  of  which 
was  at  that  time  supposed  to  amount  to  20,000.  One  year 
before,  it  was  a  thick  jungle,  without  an  inhabitant !  On  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  which  separates  the  British  and  Burmese 
terriU)rie8,  opposite  to  Maulmein,  stands  the  deserted  city  of 
Martaban ;  now  the  lurking-place  of  hordes  of  roblxjrs,  who  are 
continually  crossing  over  at  night  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
Mr.  Boardman  had  not  l)een  a  month  at  Maulmein,  before  he 
receivwl  a  nocturnal  visit  from  these  marauders,  who  seem  to 
rival  the  Dennis  of  Bengal  in  dexterity  ;  and  they  carried  off 
every  portable  article  of  value.  After  this  robl)ery,  a  guard  of 
two  sepoys  was  stationed  in  his  house.  But  they  were  exposed 
to  other  dangers.  The  silence  of  midnight  was  almost  constantly 
broken  by  the  howling  of  wild  l)easts;  and  one  evening,  Mrs.  Wade 
narrowly  escaped  being  carrietl  off  by  a  tiger,  in  crossing  their 
little  garden. 

At  Maulmein,  Mr.  Boardman,  who  had  now  acouired  a  tolerable 
knowletlge  of  the  language,  devoted  his  time  to  tne  reception  and 
instruction  of  those  natives  who  were  curious  to  learn  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  teacher  what  he  had  come  so  far  to  teach.  He  was  continu¬ 
ally  suiTounded  by  these  inquirers.  In  October,  he  was  joined  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  and  Mr.  Judson,  from  Amherst,  which  was 
fast  losing  its  |)opulation.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  two  schools, 
one  for  each  sex,  had  been  established,  and  two  places  of  worship 
erected,  in  which  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Judson  were  daily  em¬ 
ployed  either  in  proclaiming  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  or  in  distri¬ 
buting  tracts.  Three  native  converts  were  baptized  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  several  more  were  candidates  for  baptism  ; 
80  that  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries  were  not  unattended  with 
success. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1828,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman  were 
threatened  with  destruction  from  a  new  and  unanticipated  source 
of  danger.  Just  as  they  were  lighting  their  evening  lamps,  they 
heard  ‘  tlie  noise  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind  ’  approaching,  and,  on 
going  to  the  door,  discovered  that  the  whole  range  of  hills  eastward 
was  enveloped  in  flames,  which,  with  the  roaring  sound  of  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  rapidly  spread  through  the  thick  and  dry  grass  and  undcr- 
CTowth  of  the  jungle,  toward  their  bamboo  cottage.  As  the  fire 
new  on  tlie  wings  of  the  wind  from  point  to  point,  it  seemed  that 
nothing  could  rescue  the  house  from  its  fur}\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
hastily  fiacked  up  a  few  valuable  articles,  and  prepared  to  retreat 
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from  the  devouring  element.  Their  regret  at  being  thus  driven 
from  their  home  was  accompanied  with  a  fear  lest  their  path  should 
Ih‘  heset  with  the  tigers,  leopards,  and  other  wild  beasts,  which 
were  cx}>clled  from  their  usual  haunts  by  the  Hames.  The  6rc 
continuiHl  to  advance  till  within  a  few  feet  of  the  houses,  when 
providentially  the  wind  ceased,  and  iu  progress  was  arrested. 

*  Thus  we  are  again  preserved,'  says  Mrs.  11.,  ‘  when  no  human 
arm  could  have  saved  us  !'  The  feelings  of  a  huslmtid  were  on 
this  occasion  associated  with  the  love  of  a  father. 

Twenty-one  days  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Board- 
man  were  once  more  without  a  home,  pilgrims  and  wanderers.  In 
accordance  with  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Missionary  Board  at 
home,  it  was  resolved  that  a  new  station  should  be  established  at 
Tavoy,  the  capital  of  another  of  the  ceded  provinces,  lying  at  the 
head  of  the  ]>eninsula  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from 
the  (iulf  of  Siam.  To  this  city,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send 
Mr.  Hoardman ;  and  as  duty  seemed  to  require  his  consent,  he 
pave  it  cheerfully,  though  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  feeling,  as  he 
had  l)ecome  attached  to  Nfaulmein  and  the  little  band  of  scholars 
and  converts  collected  there,  and  was  now,  moreover,  to  Ik?  parted 
from  his  beloved  colleagues.  On  arriving  at  Tavoy  with  Mrs.' 
Hoardmait  and  his  infant  daughter,  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Mr.  Burney,  the  British  commissioner;  and  within  ten  days,  he 
was  quietly  settled  in  a  new  home,  and  had  begun  to  preach  in 
Burmese  to  curious  crowds  of  the  worshippers  of  Gaudama  Boodha. 
But  it  afterwards  appeared  that  he  was  brought  hither  by  Divine 
l*rovidence,  as  an  instrument  of  communicating  the  glad  tidings 
to  a  race  of  outcasts,  upon  whom  even  the  Burmese  themselves  look 
down  with  contempt,  although  with  very  questionable  claims  to 
any  moral  superiority. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Boardman  was  established  in  Tavoy,  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  ‘  the  Karens',  a  race  quite  distinct  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  of  whom,  hitherto,  little  or  no¬ 
thing  has  been  known.  They  are  referred  to  by  Col.  Symes  and 
other  travellers  under  the  name  of  Carayn  or  Karians,  and  have 
been  supposed  to  be,  like  the  Puharrees  of  Bengal  and  the  Bheclt 
of  (luierat,  an  aWiginal  race  of  mountaineers,  who  have  receded 
before  more  martial  intruders.  Recent  inquiry  has,  however,  de¬ 
tected  among  this  despised  race,  the  existence  of  a  traditional 
literature,  and  the  unquestionable  traces  of  ancient  civilization ; 
and  what  is  highly  remarkable,  their  traditions  would  seem,  with 
high  probability,  to  identify  them  with  some  scattered  )H)rtion  of 
the  Hebrew  family.  The  existence  of  two  distinct  races  of  Jews 
tn  the  Indicin  Peninsula,  renders  this  fact  by  no  means  incredible; 
and  the  following  particulars,  which  we  give  on  the  authority  and 
*n  the  language  of  the  writer  in  the  American  Journal,  render  it 
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difficuU  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  these  backwoodsmen  of  the 
wild  hills  of  Burmah  are  indeed  a  straggling  branch  of  the  stem 
of  Israel. 

‘  The  Karens  are  a  wild  and  ignorant  race  of  men,  scattered  in 
prodigious  numbers  over  all  the  wilds  of  Aracan,  Burmah,  Mar¬ 
taban,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  Siam  and  other  countries.  They  live  in 
places  almost  inaccessible  to  any  but  themselves  and  the  wild 
oeasts, — differing  most  essentially  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  above-named  countries,  with  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  language,  peculiar  mental  and  moral  qualities  and  charac¬ 
teristics.  I'hey  nad  no  written  language,  and  of  course  no  lito- 
rature,  until  Mr.  Wade,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Baptist  Board,  reduced  their  language  to  writing.  But  they 
abound  in  curious  traditions,  handed  down  from  generation  to  ge¬ 
neration,  in  the  form  of  both  prose  and  poetry.  Amongst  other 
traditional  stories  is  this: — that  when  some  superior  being  was 
dispensing  written  languages  and  books,  to  the  various  nations  of 
the  earth,  a  surly  dog  came  along  and  drove  away  the  Karens, 
and  carried  off  their  books.  Because  of  their  singular  habits, 


their  ignorance  and  want  of  written  language,  they  are  called 
IVild-men  by  the  Burmans.  Mr.  Boardman  supposed  that  they 
were  atheists, — but  incorrectly ;  for  although  we  find  among  them 
few  traces  of  religious  belief,  it  is  evident  from  the  tradition  just 
related,  and  from  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Mason,  a  missionary  now 
amongst  them,  that  they  have  a  tolerably  clear  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  They  are  not,  however,  idolaters.  Their  sim¬ 
plicity  of  life  may  be  learned  from  the  short  inventory  of  the  chat¬ 
tels  and  personal  property  which  constitute  their  domestic  wealth. 
These  are,  a  box  of  lietel  made  of  bamboo,  a  little  rice,  a  basket, 
a  cup,  two  pots,  a  spinning-wheel,  a  knife,  an  axe,  a  mat,  a  few 
buckets,  and  a  moveable  fire-place.  This  is  their  whole  array  of 
valuables.  They  manufacture  an  intoxicating  liquor,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  intemperance.  Too  idle  and  efteminate  to  be 
quarrelsome,  they  are  peaceful  and  mild  in  their  disposition  and 
habits,  and  being  persecuted  and  trampled  on  by  their  haughty 
neighbours,  they  are  driven  together  by  community  of  suffering, 
and  attacheil  by  brotherhood  in  misfortune. 

‘  A  more  extended  notice  should  be  given  to  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  Karens  are  of 
Jewish  original. 

‘  At  the  request  of  the  English  commissioner,  Mr.  Mason,  who 
had  been  much  amongst  the  Karens,  communicated  to  him  the 
following  results  of  his  observation  and  inquiry  in  regard  to  them. 
Their  ctmntenance  is  decidedly  Jewish ;  the  beard  is  worn  long  by 
many  of  them ;  and  their  dress,  differing  from  that  of  surrounmng 
nations,  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  both  in  texture, 
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fashion,  and  mode  of  wearing.  But  it  is  their  remarkable  tradi¬ 
tions  which  most  strikingly  indicate  an  affinity  with,  if  not  a  de¬ 
scent  from,  the  Hebrew  race. 

‘  These  traditions  have  been  preserved,  like  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  by  fond  memories  delighting  to  revive  the  recollections  of 
former  glory  and  prosperity ; — repeated  by  grandsires  at  eventide 
to  their  listening  descendants,  and  sung  by  mourners  over  the 
graves  of  their  elders. 

*  They  believe  in  a  God,  who  is  denominated  Ku-tsa,  or  ^preat 
Lord, — and  Yu-wah,  or  Jehovah.  That  this  last  word  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  seems  very  probable.  We  know 
not  how  the  original  word  in  Hebrew  was  pronounced.  The 
Greek  writers  spelt  it  thus,  lAXi.  With  the  Masoretic  pointing, 
and  dropping  the  middle  syllable,  as  Bishops  Hare  and  Lowtn 
l)oth  do,  we  have  the  Karen  word  Yu-wah.  Like  the  Jews,  the 
Karens  regard  this  word  as  sacred,  and  fear  to  utter  it.  They 
repeat  a  verse  containing  this  sentiment: — 

*  **  God  created  us  in  ancient  time, 

And  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things : 

Call  him  not  Yu-wah,  but  call  him  Pu  ; — (great  ancestor;) 

When  men  call  his  name,  he  hears!** 

‘  With  regard  to  God's  attributes,  their  belief  is  thus  ex- 

*  **  God  is  unchangeable  and  eternal : 

He  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  world : 

The  life  of  God  is  endless : 

A  succession  of  words  does  not  measure  it.** 

‘  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  heavenly  beings,  who  have 
never  sinned,  and  who  are  the  angels,  or  messengers,  of  Deity. 
The  following  beautiful  verse  is  a  part  of  one  of  their  old  poems: — 

*  “  The  sons  of  heaven  are  holy. 

They  sit  by  the  seat  of  God : 

The  sons  of  heaven  are  righteous. 

They  dwell  together  with  God, 

They  lean  against  his  silver  seat.'* 

^  Satan,  or  a  sinful  and  fallen  an^l,  enters  into  their  company 
of  supernatural  beings.  The  following  stanxa  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  production  of  David,  or  Isaiah  : — 

'  **  Satan  in  days  of  old  was  holy. 

But  he  transgressed  God's  law : 

Satan  of  old  was  righteous. 

But  he  departed  from  the  law  of  God, 

And  God  orove  him  away.** 

'  Another  of  their  traditional  relics,  in  the  prosaic  form,  is 
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thus  expressed :  “  Oh  children  and  grand-children  !  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  God,  to  try  man,  whether  he  would  or  would  not  obserre 
his  commands,  created  the  tree  of  death  and  the  tree  of  life  ;  say¬ 
ing,  concerning  the  tree  of  death,  ‘  eat  not  of  it!'  He  wished  to 
see  whether  man  believetl.  Not  believing,  he  ate  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  death  ;  and  the  tree  of  life  God  hid.  Because  the  tree 
of  life  has  been  hidden,  men  have  died  ever  since  that  time."  The 
Karens  say,  that  Satan  tempteil  woman  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  death. 

‘  They  also  believe  that  woman  was  made  from  the  rib  of  man 
The  dispersion  at  Babel  is  thus  describetl : — 

‘  “  Men  were  nil  brethren : 

They  spoke  the  language  of  God : 

But  they  dislielieved  the  language  of  God, 

And  became  enemies  to  each  other. 

Bt'cause  they  disbelieved  God, 

Their  language  was  divided  : 

God  gave  them  commands, 

But  they  believed  him  not, 

A  nd  divisions  ensued.** — 


And  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  earth,  to  which  frequent  allusions  are  5 
made  in  their  fwetry,  they  say,  will  be  destruction  by  fire. 

‘  Their  religious  code  embraces  the  following  scriptural  du-  ^ 
ties: — viz.  love  to  God,  prayer,  repentance,  abstinence  from  JB 
idolatry,  honour  to  parents,  which  last  is  thus  declared : — 

*  “  KcHiH'ct  and  reverence  your  father  and  mother ;  for,  when  yi 
were  small,  they  did  not  sutfer  so  much  as  a  moscheto  to  bite  you.  To 
sin  against  your  parents  is  a  heinous  crime.”— 

Mt  also  includes  love  to  others,  —  alms-giving, — universal  be 
nevolence,  —  love  to  enemies,  —  patience  and  humility  ;  —  and, 
like  the  Scripture,  it  forbids  murtler,  robbery,  theft,  adultery, 
lying,  profanity,  idleness,  covetousness,  avarice,  intemperance, 
anger  and  revenge.  The  following  precept  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  fresh  from  the  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  Mount : — “  Oh 
children  and  grand-children !  if  a  person  strike  you  on  the  face, 
he  does  not  strike  you  on  the  face  ;  he  only  strikes  on  the  floor: 
therefore,  if  a  person  strike  you  on  one  cheek,  give  him  the 
other  to  strike." 

‘  Hes|)ecting  their  own  nation,  the  Karens,  say  that  God  for¬ 
merly  loved  it  above  all  others,  but  that  on  account  of  its  sini 
he  punished  it,  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  their  present  con¬ 
dition.  “  But,"  say  they,  “God  will  again  have  mercy  on  us: 
God  will  save  us  again."  “Oh  children  and  CTand-children ! 
the  Karen  will  yet  dwell  in  the  city  with  the  gmden  palace ; 
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the  Karen  king  will  yet  appear,  and  when  he  arrives,  there  will 
be  happiness. 

*  Good  persons,  the  good, 

Shall  go  to  the  silver  city  : 

Highteoiis  persons  shall  go 
To  the  new  town, — the  new  city  !  ** 

‘  “  When  the  Karen  king  arrives, 

There  will  be  only  one  monarch  : 

When  the  Karen  king  comes. 

Rich  and  poor  will  not  exist  1  ” 

‘  “  When  the  Karen  king  arrives. 

Every  thing  will  be  happy  : 

When  the  Karen  king  arrives, 

The  beasts  will  he  happy  : 

When  Karens  have  a  king, 

Lions  and  leopards  will  lose  their  savageness  /  ** 

*  Abundance  of  quotations  from  their  unwritten  literature 
might  be  made  to  illustrate  the  similarity  which  exists  between 
the  Karens  and  the  Jews,  and  to  shew  that  they  arc  a  most 
remarkable  race  of  men.  Rut  enough  has  been  already  laid 
before  our  readers,  to  excite  curiosity,  and  direct  the  attention  of 
philosophic  as  well  as  religious  inquirers  to  this  hitherto  unknown 
race. 

^  Such  being  their  character,  condition,  and  religious  notions, 
it  cannot  surprise  us  that,  when  they  heard  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  Mr.  Roardman,  they  were  ready  to  admire 
and  embrace  it.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Tavoy,  he  was 
visited  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  Karen  tribes,  who  were  able 
to  converse  in  the  Rurman  tongue,  and  who  listened  with  the 
simplicity  and  candour  of  children  to  his  conversation,  and  dis¬ 
played  so  great  a  wiilingness  to  adopt  Christianity,  that  he  was 
led  to  question  their  sincerity.  He  could  not  readily  believe 
that  a  people  so  barbarous,  so  far  removed  from  all  Christian 
countries,  and  who  seemed  to  him  wholly  irreligious,  were  sin¬ 
cerely  gratified  to  learn  the  story  of  the  Gospel,  and  adopt  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  To  us,  who  now  know  more  about  them,  it 
seems  by  no  means  strange  that  they  were  thus  affected. 

‘The  few  Karens  who  first  called  on  Mr.  B.  soon  retumed^to 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  circulated  the  thrilling  news  that 
a  teacher,  from  a  strange  and  far  distant  land,  had  come  to 
preach  a  new  religion, — a  religion  that  told  of  one  God,  of  a 
Saviour,  of  a  pure  and  peaceful  and  holy  life,  of  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man,  of  an  immortality,  and  of  a  heaven  of  blessed¬ 
ness.  The  glad  tidings  ran,  like  fire  u|H>n  the  mountains,  from 
village  to  village,  and  was  every  where  hailed  as  the  dawning 
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of  a  long  expected  day, — the  day  when  the  poor  Karens  should 
once  more  have  a  national  faith, — a  religion  answering  to  the 
traditions  of  their  fathers. 

‘  From  far  distant  hills,  and  remote  valleys  and  forests,  Karen 
inquirers  Hocked  to  Tavoy,  and  thronging  around  the  teacher^ 
hunjo;  u|H)n  his  lips,  and  eagerly  listened  to  his  instructions,  and 
manifested  child- like  pleasure  and  credulity  in  receiving  as  true 
all  his  assertions.  Mr.  Hoardman  was  amazed ; — he  Knew  not 
what  to  believe  or  think.  They  urged  him  to  come  up  into 
their  wild  hills,  and  visit  them  ;  and  promised  that  he  should 
be  welcomed  as  a  .messenger  of  joy.  They  told  him  many 
singular  stories,  and  among  others  this ; —  that  more  than  ten 
years  before,  a  man  in  a  strange  dress  came  among  them,  and 
preached  a  strange  doctrine,  and  left  among  them  a  book  in  a 
strange  language,  which  he  ordered  them  to  worship,  telling 
them  also,  that  there  was  but  one  living  and  true  God.  After 
he  went  away,  they  rememliered  and  believed  his  words ;  they 
ap|)ointed  a  priest  to  take  charge  of  the  sacred  volume,  of 
which  they  did  not  know  even  the  language ;  and  they  conti¬ 
nued,  in  deHance  of  severe  persecution  by  the  Burmans,  to  obey 
their  unknown  teacher,  and  worsliip  the  book  and  the  one  living 
and  true  God. 

‘  Mr.  Boardman's  curiosity  was  aroused :  he  requested  them 
to  bring  and  shew  to  him  this  sacred  book ;  and  they  readily 
promised  to  do  so.  Their  compliance  was  delayed  first  by  the 
sickness  of  the  iierson  who  acted  as  priest  or  guardian  of  the 
mysterious  volume,  and  next  by  the  floods  which  in  the  rainy 
season  of  the  year  completely  cut  oft‘  the  city  of  Tavoy  from  the 
Karen  villages.  It  was  not  till  September  that  they  succeeded 
in  gratifying  Mr.  Boardman''8  wishes.  Early  in  September,  on 
returning  home  one  day  from  his  house  of  public  worship 
(sayat),  he  found  his  dwelling  thronged  with  Karens,  who  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  teacher  had  arrived  with  the  book,  the 


much  venerateil  book.  He  called  them  up  and  inquired  what 
they  wished ; — when  the  teacher  came  forward,  and  thus  re¬ 
plied. — “  My  Lordy  your  humble  servants  have  come  from  the 
wilderness  to  lay  at  your  lordship's  feet  a  certain  book,  and  to  in¬ 
quire  of  your  lordship  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  true  or  false. 
We,  Karens,  your  humble  servants,  are  an  ignorant  race  of 
people ;  we  have  no  books,  no  written  language ;  we  know 
nothing  of  God  or  his  law.  When  this  book  was  given  us,  we 
were  charged  to  worship  it,  which  we  have  done  for  twelve 
years.  But  we  know  nothing  of  its  contents,  not  so  much  as 
in  what  language  it  is  written.  We  have  heard  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  persuaded  of  its  truth,  and  we  wish  to 
know  if  this  book  contains  the  doctrine  of  that  Gospel.  We  are 
persuaded  that  your  lordship  can  easily  settle  that  question,  and 
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letch  us  the  true  way  of  becoming  happy.’’  Mr.  B.  reauested 
them  to  shew  the  boolc,  when  the  old  man  opened  a  large  oatket, 
and  having  removed  fold  af^er  fold  of  wrappers,  he  handed  out 
an  old  tattered  duodecimo  volume  ; — it  was  an  English  copy  of 
the  Prayer  Book  and  Psalter  !  For  twelve  years  had  this  little 
work  been  matle  an  object  of  ignorant  worship. 

‘  The  deilieil  book,  through  the  politeness  of  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Board,  now  lies  before  the  writer  of  this  article.  It  is 
covered  with  coarse,  blue,  cotton  cloth,  and  wrapped  about 
with  a  long  strip  of  muslin,  white,  striped,  and  rudely  embroid- 
•  ered.  The  volume  has  lost  both  its  covers,  and  several  of 
the  outside  pages  at  each  end ;  but  fortunately  the  title-page 
to  the  Psalms,  towards  the  close,  is  in  good  preservation.  The 
gilding  of  the  leaves  is  only  partially  injured.  It  is  a  pleasing 
and  singular  fact,  that,  in  its  present  condition,  the  volume  com¬ 
mences  with  the  collect  for  The  Epiphany^  or  the  manifest^ 
ation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  The  title-page  to  the  Psalms 
reads  thus : — 

‘  “  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  collected  into  English  Me¬ 
tre,  by  Thomas  Stkrnhold,  John  Hopkins,  and  others ;  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  Hebrew ;  set  forth  and  allowed  to  be  sung  in 
all  churches,  of  all  the  people  together,  before  and  after  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  prayer ;  and  also  before  and  after  sermons  ;  and 
moreover  in  private  houses,  for  their  godly  solace  and  comfort ; 
laying  apart  all  ungodly  songs  and  ballads,  which  tend  only  to 
the  nourishing  of  vice,  and  corrupting  of  youth.  Oxford  ;  &c. 

&C.  MDCCCVI.'” 

‘  Within  the  leaves  we  find,  in  the  writing  of  Mr.  Boardman 
himself,  the  following  short  account.  “  This  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  the  Psalms,  was,  for  about  twelve  years,  an  object 
of  religious  veneration  to  a  company  of  wild  men  (Karens)  in 
the  province  of  Tavoy.  They  knew  nothing  of  its  contents, — 
not  even  in  what  language  it  was  composed, — but,  as  they  were 
taught  by  the  person  who  gave  it  them,  they  paid  it  an  ignorant 
but  supreme  worship,  till,  hearing  of  our  arrival  in  Tavoy,  they 
brought  it  forward  and  presented  it  to  me,  accepting  in  its  stead 
a  version  of  a  part  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Burman  language,  which 
they  partially  understand.  Some  of  them  have  since  embraced 
the  Gospel,  and  are  desirous  of  being  baptized.  The  book  is 
now  forwarded  to  America,  to  be  deposit^  in  the  Museum  of 
the  American  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Tavoy^ 
March  25th,  1829.” 

‘It  were  vain  to  comecture  how  this  little  book  found  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Tavoy  forest,  where  it  was  found,  as  never 
l^k  before  was  seen,  elevated  into  an  object  of  religious  adora¬ 
tion.  Rut  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  was  left  with 
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the  Karens  by  a  really  pious  Englishman,  its  owner,  whose  in¬ 
structions  were  misunderstood,  or  by  some  profane  scoffer,  who 
was  willing  to  trv  the  ex|>criment  of  funiishing  a  barbarous  tribe 
with  an  object  of  sacred  respect,  and  left  his  prayer-book  as  the 
first  thing  that  came  to  hand  for  the  purpose.  We  scarcely  hope 
to  see  the  mystery  solvecl. 

‘  We  are  ahead  of  our  story,  to  whicli  we  will  now  return. 
Mr.  lloardman  established  a  school  immediately  after  his  arrival 
in  Tavoy,  and  pursued  the  same  course  of  public  teaching  as  at 
Maulmein  ;  and,  as  at  that  place,  so  here  also,  he  attracted  great 
curifHiitv.  and  was  resorted  to  by  great  numlHTs,  until  he  l>ccame 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  priesthood.  This  numerous  body, 
which  in  Tavoy  alone  amounted  to  at  least  two  hundred,  soon 
found,  like  the  shrine-makers  of  Ephesus,  that  the  new  religion 
was  likely  to  nnike  sad  work  with  their  ancient  power,  considera¬ 
tion,  and  wealth ;  and  of  nmrse  could  not  avoid  cherishing  to¬ 
wards  the  teacher  of  it  a  spirit  of  enmity  and  revenge.  We  say 
of  course^  fi>r  the  religion  of  (niadama  or  HiKKlh,  does  not  teach 
its  disciplt's  to  return  lienefit  for  injury, — good  for  evil.  Hut 
however  unpleasant  might  be  the  asj>ect  of  their  angry  counte¬ 
nances,  and  the  sound  of  their  unfriendly  voices,  no  real  and 
open  danger  could  l>c  a])prehended  from  the  priests  under  the 
sway  of  the  Hritish  Government;  so  that,  although  their  timid 
disciples  might,  by  the  frowns  of  these  ministers  of  iniquity,  he 
frightened  from  Mr.  Hoardman's  zayat,  yet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Board- 
man  themselves  had  nothing  to  apprehend. 

‘  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Tavoy,  a  Karen,  named  Ko-thah- 
hyoo,  who  had  become  a  Christian  in  Maulmein,  and  removed 
with  Mr.  H.,  was  baptized.  Moved  by  the  desire  of  extending 
to  his  countrymen  in  Tavoy  the  gospel-light,  he  started,  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  luiptism,  on  an  excursion  among  the  distant 
Karen  settlements;  and  with  him  went  many  joyful  members 
of  these  rude  tribes.  Three  excursions  of  this  kind  did  he  make, 
each  one  of  longer  duration  than  the  last,  before  Mr.  Boardman 
himself  ct}m)>lied  with  the  oft  repeated  request  of  the  Karens  to 
come  himself  among  them.  Housed  by  the  strange  message 
which  was  thus  brought  among  them,  these  simple-hearted  people 
travelled  many  days'  journey  to  converse  with  the  American 
Teacher,  and,  on  their  return,  spread  still  more  widely  the  moving 
story,  so  that,  in  more  than  one  vast  province  of  India,  the  Karens 
were  excited  to  inquiry'. 

‘  The  year  1828  passed  away,  without  Mr.  Boardman's  having 
yielded  to  the  Karen  call.  Meantime  he  had  been  labouring  day 
and  night  with  a  ic^al  of  exhausting  ardour,  and  a  consuming 
industry*.  His  labours  had  been  crowned  with  the  establishment 
of  a  native  church,  consisting  of  four  members,  and  of  a  flourish- 
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ing  school.  One  of  his  baptismal  scenes  is  so  hnely  sketched  by 
,  that  we  cannot  deny  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  its 

*  **  Having  previoiislv  examined  Moung-Ro  and  Kee-Keang,  the 
two  pi‘r«uns  who  applied  for  baptism  last  month,  we  could  nut,  con¬ 
sistently  with  our  feelings  of  duty,  defer  their  case  any  longer,  and 
this  (lav  has  been  fixed  on  for  administering  the  ordinance.  Accord- 
ingly,  after  worship,  a  little  band  of  us,  passing  through  that  part  of 
the  town  most  sacred  to  Guadama,  lient  our  way  among  Pagodas, 
temples,  and  Kyoungs, — alike  unheeded  and  unheeding, — and  entering 
the  nigh  Pagoda  rond,  wt»  passed  on  till  we  came  to  the  liaptismal 
tank.  Near  the  tank,  was  a  tall  Pagmla,  pointing  its  gilded  summit 
to  the  skies.  It  being  Burman  as  well  us  Christian  worship  day,  the 
multitude  were  gathered  around  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  gilded 
shrine.  In  that  tank,  under  the  shadow  of  that  Pagoda,  and  in  sight 
of  their  former  companions,  who  now  gazed  with  mingled  astonishment 
and  malice,  the  two  young  disciples  solemnly  renounced  their  vain 
idols,  and  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  public  profession  of  his 
name.  Oh !  it  was  a  joyful  and  memorable  occasion.  Some  of  the 
heavenly  host,  I  doubt  not,  gazed  on  the  sight  wdth  approbation ;  and 
He  who  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three  assembled  in  his 
name,  was,  I  trust,  in  the  midst  of  us.”  * 


his  pen 
perusal. 


‘  Mr.  li.  had  devised  an  extensive  and  excellent  plan  of  school 
instniction  for  the  province  of  Tavoy,  which  now  promises,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Missionary  Board,  to  become  productive  of 
abundant  good.  His  labours  had  been  rendered  more  arduous 
by  the  fact,  that  the  dialect  of  the  Burmese,  spoken  in  Tavoy, 
differed  widely  from  that  which  he  had  previously  learned  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  Maulmein,  so  that  while  teaching  his  scholars,  preach¬ 
ing  to  his  hearers,  engaged  in  building  zayats  and  houses,  con¬ 
triving  plans  of  o]>eration,  performing  the  •domestic  duties  of 
husband  and  parent,  and  corresponding  with  friends  in  America, 
he  was  obliged  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Tavoyan-Burmese. 

‘  These  multiplied  duties,  pursued  in  that  urgent  spirit  which 
characterized  this  good  man,  so  wore  upon  his  feeble  system,  that 
in  December  of  this  year,  (1828,)  he  was  attacked  with  one  of 
the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  consumption, — a  copious  ex¬ 
pectoration  of  blood.  This  circumstance  was  enough  to  remind 
Mr.  Boardman  that  his  tenure  on  life  was  feeble  and  uncertain, — 
hut  not  enough  to  damp  his  zeal.  He  regarded  it  as  a  wiming 
to  “  work  while  the  day  lasted.*^ 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1829,  he  left  his  wife  and  family  for 
purpose  of  making  his  long  projected  visit  to  the  Kerens. 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  Karens,  two  of  the  largest  boyi  from 
Ins  school,  and  a  Malabar  cook.  They  started  at  9  o’clock, 
A.M.  and  travelled  till  6  P.M.,  but  proceeded  only  eighteen 
•nilcs.  It  was  the  hottest  season  of  the  year ;  the  road  was  a 
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winding  ft>ot-|>ath,  traversing  cultivated  fields,  and  uncultivated 
hills  and  valleys,  and  thick,  tangled,  and  lody  bamboo  junglea 
I'hcy  suflered  from  the  buniing  heat,  and  were  completely 
drenched  by  an  unex|K*cted  shower  of  rain,  which  overtook  then 
in  an  uninhabited  spot,  and  Ix'at  upon  them  furiously.  They 
were  obliged  to  encamp  in  the  open  wilderness, — where  they  were 
again  wet  through  hy  a  storm  that  lasted  till  midnight. 

‘  On  the  (nh  they  rose  early,  feeling  grateful  that  they  hid 
not  fallen  a  prey  to  the  tigers,  wild  elephants,  or  other  savage 
animals  whicli  haunt  these  forests.  Their  road  this  day  lay  over 
rough  cliffs  and  precipices,  across  large  streams,  and  along  the 
rugged  l)anks  of  mountain  torrents.  'Fhey  slept  in  the  hut  of  « 
hospitable  Karen. 

‘  On  the  7^1'  ^l^py  met  messengers  from  a  Karen  village,  who 
eame  out  to  receive  them  with  a  warm  and  Christian-like  ho§. 
pitality,  which  cheered  Mr.  Boardman's  heart.  At  three  o’clock 
they  reachixl  the  village,  found  a  large  house  prepared  for  them, 
and  were  literally  overwhelmed  with  presents  of  provisions  and 
fruits.  The  faces  of  the  villagers  beamed  with  delight,  and  they 
exclaimed,  “  ah,  you  have  come  at  last ;  we  have  long  wanted  to 
see  you  !  Mr.  Boardman,  notwithstanding  his  fatigue,  preached 
to  the  natives  who  assembled  this  evening,  and  again  he  delivered 
thrtT  sermons  on  the  day  following.  On  the  9th  he  .delivered 
several  sermons,  and  s}H'nt  the  day  (Sunday)  in  a  manner  to  him¬ 
self  most  delightful.  As  he  intended  to  depart  early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  nearly  half  the  congregation  remained  in  the  zayat  all  night, 
S4)  as  to  bid  him  farewell. 

^  On  the  1 0th  and  l«th  he  preached  in  other  villages,  where, 
as  Ix^forc,  he  found  attentive  and  eager  listeners. 

^  On  the  1:2th  he  travelled  through  the  most  diflicult  pathi 
under  circumstances  of  great  discomfort ;  and  at  night,  after  going  | 
to  IxmI,  he  was  for  the  third  time  deluged  with  a  rain  so  powerfnl 
that  it  pimetrated  the  bamboo  roof,  and  soaked  through  all  hu 
clothing,  and  drenched  his  Imggage. 

‘  On  the  13th  he  returned  to  Tavoy, — having  travelled  mole 
than  a  hundred  miles,  and  preached  seventeen  sermons  within  the 
spacH.*  of  nine  days,  Ix'sides  Ixing  expitsed  to  the  fury  of  storms  in 
unsheltereil  places.  By  this  journey  Mr.  Boardman  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Karen  charaettf 
were  unjust.  The  hos]>italitie8  which  he  received,  the  joy  creatad 
by  his  prest'ncc  among  the  villagers,  the  earnest  attention  be¬ 
stowed  up^)!)  his  preaching,  were  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
Karens  were  |>repared  to  adopt  his  religion  and  become  Chrit* 
tians. 

‘  On  his  return  to  'I'avoy,  his  feelings  were  severely  tried  by 
discovering  that  some  of  the  nauve  members  of  his  church  had 
been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct,  and  were  disgracing  their  pn>- 
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fewion.  Family  trouble  was  soon  added  to  his  afflictions,  by  the 
illness  of  his  wife.  In  May,  he  was  obliged  by  her  feebleness  of 
health  to  abandon  his  labours  for  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
her  the  benefit  of  a  voyage.  A  fortnights  vacation  rcstor^  her 
strength  and  spirits,  and  he  returned  to  Tavoy. 

‘  In  July,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoardman  were  calleil  upon  to  mourn 
the  death  of  their  eldest  child.  “  Our  anxieties  about  her,’’  says 
the  weeping  father,  “  are  now  over ;  but  Oh  !  how  affection 
still  clings  to  her,  and  often  sets  her  ruddy,  beauteous  form  before 
our  eves!"  At  the  same  time  their  only  surviving  child  was 
apparently  at  the  point  of  death, — so  that,  while  laying  Sarah  in 
her  grave,  they  trembled  at  the  probability  of  soon  depositing 
George  by  her  side.  Hut  he  was  spared. 

‘  During  this  month,  Mr.  Boardman  prepared  a  record  of  the 
various  afHietions  by  which  his  soul  had  been  tried  within  the 
year:  these  were,  three  successive  losses  of  property  by  ship¬ 
wreck  ;  the  a|K)stasy  of  several  of  his  church ;  two  attacks 
of  hemorrhage  on  the  lungs ;  the  illness  of  his  wife,  the  death 
of  one  child,  and  the  alarming  illness  of  the  other.  “  It  grieves 
me,"  said  he,  to  think  that  I  was  so  sinful  as  to  need  such 
afflictions ! " 

‘  On  Sunday  morning,  August  9th,  our  friends  were  roused 
from  their  sleep  by  the  ringing  of  alarm  bells,  discharges  of  mus¬ 
ketry,  and  tlie  cries  of  their  pupils,  “master,  teacher,  Tavoy 
rclx^ls."  They  rose  in  great  alarm,  and  found  that  the  city  was  in 
open  revolt,  and  bullets  were  whistling  .around  their  heads.  The 
n*lK'l  forces  soon  com|)clled  them  to  desert  their  house,  which 
stood  without  the  city  gates,  and  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls. 
The  Knglish  forces  were  small  and  feeble,  and  under  the  pres, 
sure  of  an  immense  host  of  insurgents,  every  moment  becoming 
more  numerous  and  violent,  they  were  obliged  in  a  few  hours  to 
evacuate  the  city,  and  retreat  to  the  wharf.  To  this  place,  a 
wooden  building  of  six  rooms,  were  carried  the  arms  and  other 
military  stores;  and  therein  were  huddled  all  the  sepoys  with 
their  baggage,  and  hundreds  of  European  women  and  children, 
all  looking  for  protection  to  the  F^nglish.  In  these  narrow  quar¬ 
ters,  surroundetl  by  casks  of  gunpowder,  which  .were  exposed  to 
constant  danger  of  explosion, — cut  off*  from  all  communication 
with  any  other  place,  — poorly  furnished  with  provisions,  and 
cxhau8t(*d  by  fatigue  and  the  diseases  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
wretched  Europeans  awaited  their  approaching  fate.  Meantime 
the  work  of  destruction  went  rapidly  forward  in  the  city,  and  fire 
snd  sword  made  terrible  havoc.  On  Thursday  morning  an 
tsstult  was  made  at  day-break  upon  the  wharf*,  by  a  party  of  five 
hundred  insurgents,  who  set  fire  to  several  neighbouring  houses 
•nd  vessels.  Providentially,  a  violent  rain  prevented  the  spread 
®f  the  flames  ;  and  still  more  fortunately,  a  British  steamer  hove 
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in  sights  bringing  succour  to  the  desponding  garrison  at  the  wharf, 
'rhe  steam  vessel,  after  taking  the  females  on  Ixiard,  returned  for 
reinforcements  to  Maulmein.  On  Saturday  an  attack  was  made 
u)K)n  the  town  by  the  British,  and  the  walls  were  again  brought  into 
their  jwswsMon.  ( )n  Sunday  the  city  was  completely  restored  to 
quiet,  and  the  Kuropean  inhabitants  freed  from  all  danger.  Mr. 
Boardman  descrilies  the  scene  ])rcsentcd  on  his  return  within  the 
walls,  as  one  of  utter  and  awful  havoc  and  desolation.  Every¬ 
thing  destructible  had  iH.'en  destroyed.  His  own  house  was 
“  cut  to  pieces,''  its  contents  burnt,  or  broken,  or  carried  offh¬ 
and  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  left  to  indicate  his  fate.  But 
his  wife  and  child  were  safe  at  Maulmein  ;  his  own  life  was  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  none  of  his  church  or  scholars  had  lx*cn  concenied  in, 
or  injureil  by,  the  insurrection ; — his  strongest  feeling,  therefore, 
was  (fratitude.  In  alamt  a  month  he  and  his  family  were  once 
more  at  'I'avoy,  as  though  nothing  had  occurred. 

‘  'I'o  increase  that  pleasure  which  he  liad  tlerived  from  a  short 
visit  at  Maulmein  with  Messrs.  Judson  and  Wade,  he  now  found 
that  his  fate  had  Iktu  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the  Karens, 
and  that  his  safety  w  as  a  subject  of  devout  thankfulness.  These 
“wild-men"  tiockeil  around  him  from  the  remotest  corners  of 
'I'avoy,  in  great  numbers;  and  one  old  man  of  threescore  and  five 
years  had  traversed  mountains,  rocks,  hills  and  streams,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifty  miles,  to  solicit  baptism. 

‘  Encouraged  by  increasing  attention  among  the  natives,  he  now 
eommenceil  a  course  of  itinerary  preaching  in  the  scattered  vil- 
lages  of  'favoy  ;  visiting  three  or  four  of  these  villages  each 
week,  and  teaching  ImuIi  publicly  and  from  house  to  house.  It  is 
impossible  tor  us  to  form  adequate  notions  of  the  arduousness  of 
this  mode  of  lalK)ur,  in  the  burning  climate  of  India.  Within 
two  months  he  visiteil  nearly  thirty  villages  in  this  manner,  l)eing 
almost  universally  received  willingly  and  with  pleasure,  though 
sometimes  treaU'il  with  unkindness.  The  Karen  village  Ts'heik- 
koo,  the  one  in  which  he  first  preached  in  February,  became 
wholly  Christian  in  its  character,  ])aying  a  sacred  regard  to  the 
Sabluith,  and  in  other  respects  conforming  to  Christian  custom* 
and  institutions.  The  schools  became  more  full  and  flourishing 
than  ever, — the  church  increased  in  numbers,  and  a  delightful 
prosj)€rity  seemed  destined  to  follow  the  short  reign  of  cont^ioB 
and  danger. 

Early  in  1B30,  Mr.  Boardmaifs  constitution  began  rapidly 
to  break  down  under  his  enormous  burden  of  care  and  labour;— 
and  the  voice  of  approaching  death  was  heard  in  his  consumptive 
cough.  Mrs.  Boardman  was  also  reduced  to  the  very  point  of 
death  by  disease,  and  the  whole  system  of  Missionary  o|)eratioM 
waa  for  several  wtHjks  suspeuded,  while  Mr.  B.  attended,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  wants  of  his  dying  wife.  What  will  l>ccomc  of 
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my  poor  child,’'  thought  he ;  “  what  will  become  of  the  schools, 
of  the  poor  native  women, — and  what  will  l)ecome  of  me,  if  she 
die?”  flo  her  recovery  his  thankfulness  knew  no  iMiunds  ; — his 
letters  arc  eloquent  in  tlieir  utterance  of  joy  and  praise. 

‘  'I'lierc  arc  hut  few  incidents  to  relate  as  occurring  within  the 
year  llCfO.  Mrs.  Hoardman's  health  compelled  her  to  leave 
Tavoy  and  go  to  Maulmein,  where  she  and  her  husband  were 
once  more  obliged  to  mourn  over  the  death  of  a  child, — an  infant 
son.  Mr.  B.  made  a  third  and  long  excursion  among  the  Karens, 
on  the  hills  of  Tavoy,  where  the  (irospel  was  hailed  as  indeed  glad 
tidings.  By  advice  of  his  missionary  brethren,  he  passed  a  few 
months  in  Maulmein; — but,  their  plan  not  l)eing  carried  into  full 
effect,  he  returned  to  the  Tavoy  station.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  Tavoy  church  included  thirty -one  native  mcmlKjrs, — of  whom 
eighteen  Karens  were  haptixc'd  at  once,  in  November.  Mr.  Board- 
man's  health  was  now  wretchedly  bad, — and  it  was  manifest  to  all, 
that  he  had  but  a  brief  pcTiod  of  lalmur  or  of  life  l)cfore  him. 
Hut  his  heart  l)cat  joyfully  even  in  prospect  of  death, — and  his 
spirits  rose  in  anticipation  of  his  heavenly  rest. 

‘  The  last  record  which  has  reached  America,  in  Mr.  Board- 
man's  hand-writing,  is  dated  January  1,  18.31,  and  is  an  entry  in 
his  Journal.  It  announces  the  exjK'cted  addition  of  one  or  two 
missionaries  to  the  Tavoy  station, — and  of  several  Karens  to  the 
church. 

‘  On  the  *2.3d  of  January,  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  and  wife  arrived  at 
J’avoy,  from  America.  They  arrived  in  time  to  accompany 
Mr.  Hoardman  in  his  last  tour  among  the  Karens,  and  to  witness 
his  death. 

‘  Mr.  Mason  jHjrceivetl  on  his  arrival,  that  Boardman  was  “  a 
dying  man but  as  his  heart  was  fixed  on  visitij^g  the  Karen  vil¬ 
lages  once  more,  no  objection  was  made  to  the  journey, — although 
he  was  too  much  debilitated  to  walk.  lie  was  carried  by  his 
faithful  Karens  on  a  cot-bed  the  whole  distance  of  a  three  days’ 
journey,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  by  his  own  affectionate 
wife,  who  would  not  remain  behind.  The  journey  was  commenced 
on  the  Hist  of  .January. 

‘  On  arriving  at  the  zayat  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  re¬ 
ception,  the  Karen  converts  who  were  anxious  to  be  baptized 
came  in  for  exantination,  and  the  worthy  Missionary,  reclining  on 
his  couch,  devoted  his  failing  breath  to  the  agreeable  duty.  Of 
more  than  fifty  who  applied,  thirty-four  were  deemed  fit  subjects 
of  baptism.  When  the  hour  of  performing  this  ceremony  arrived, 
Mr.  Boardman,  at  his  own  request,  was  carried  to  the  water-side, 
though  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe  without  the  use  of 
the  fan  and  smelling-bottle.  His  great  desire  was  to  behold  the 
administration  of.  the  ordinance, — and  he  said  that  he  could  then 
die  with  the  exclamation  of  Simeon  on  his  lips, — “  Lord,  now 
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lette«t  thou  thy  servant  de|>iirt  in  fieace!'”  His  emotions  were 
almost  too  powerful  for  his  frame.  He  afterwards  addressed  a 
few  words  to  tla*  natives  around  him,  and  oHereil  a  short  prayer. 
The  party  atteinpunl  the  following  day  to  return  ; — they  wf?ff 
overtaken  by  a  violent  shower  of  rain;  — the  dying  man  was  agais 
drenched  witli  wet.ainong  those  hills,  where  he  had  so  often  l>efore 
been  exposed  to  tempest; — he  survived  the  night,  but  died  at 
noon  of  February  12th,  in  the  arms  of  the  Karen  attendanti, 
who  were  bearing  him  homeward.  The  sorrow  of  wife  and  friendi, 
who  shall  describe?  The  hand  of  God  was  recognised  even 
through  the  cloud  of  death,  and  the  grief  of  those  who  lamented 
the  removal  of  a  faithful  servant  in  the  midst  of  his  lal>our8,  waa 
assuagid  by  the  retieetiou,  that  he  had  “  entered  into  the  joy  of 
his  Lord.'*' 

*  'I'he  whole  Christian  world  were  Boardman’s  mourners.  'Fhs 
whole  Karen  nation  wept  bitterly  over  his  grave,  'fhe  station  at 
Tavuy  is  now  occupied  by  faithful  Missionaries, — and  the  blesa- 
ings  of  Christianity  are  rapidly  spreading  over  that  province; — 
but  Hoardman  is  still  unforgotten;-  name,  who  first  preached 
salvation  to  the  poor  u  ildmen^  is  now  whispered  by  hundreds  of 
grateful  voices  at  the  even-tide  circle  of  friends,  and  at  the  altar 
of  simple  and  pure  devotioa. 

'  'I'he  following  Epitaph  is  intended  to  he  inscribed  on  Board- 
man's  tomb. 

*  ^acreil  to  tlie  memory  of  George  D.  Boardinan,  American 
Missionary  to  Burniah.  Born  Feb.  8,  1801, —  Hied  Feb.  11, 
llWl.  liU  Epitaph  in  irrittcn  in  the  adjainin^  foreats.  Ask 
in  the  Christian  villages  of  yonder  mountains — Wlio  taught  you  to 
abandon  the  worship  of  demons? — Who  raised  you  from  vice  to 
morality  ? — \\  Ijo  hrouglit  you  your  Bibles,  your  Sabbaths,  and 
your  words  of  prayer  ?  Let  the  reply  he  his  Eulogy  !  A  cruce 
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Itnuliug  t  ealure^,  and  latoNt  Discuveriett  of  this  rising  ^>cieiiee.||^By 
John  Lawrance.  12mo.  pp.  IdP.  Price  4^.  Loudon,  183o. 

late,  liecn  engaged  in  examitiinga  rather  extended 
scries  of  cleiueniary  works  on  geological  science,  with  the 
intention  of  laying  l^fore  our  readers  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
'icw  of  the  more  facile  and  effective  methods  of  gaining  a  satis* 
f^'tory  inbight  into  its  principles  and  their  application.  Among 
these  publications  we  have  found  the  volume  which  now  Ues  be- 
fon‘  us ;  but  although,  like  them,  it  is  aildressed  to  thoae  who 
may  In',  as  yet,  uniiifornietl  on  that  interesting  subject,  it  seems 
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to  present  itself  under  a  different  Mpert,  and  to  ooetiny  jpround  so 
far  peculiar,  as  to  demand  a  distinct  and  previous,  tnotij^h  neces¬ 
sarily  brief  recommendation. 

Having  been  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  addressed,  it 
fthoiild  seem,  to  a  mixed  aiiditory,  this  well- written  ‘  Sketch’  has 
taken  a  direction  varying  Iwth  from  a  simply  rudimental  course, 
and  from  a  minute  or  strictly  consecutive  detail.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
preliminary  essay  on  the  history,  range,  and  characteristic  phe¬ 
nomena  of  geological  science,  a  large  and  luminous  preface  to  an 
extensive  subject ;  a  judicious  attempt  either  to  prepare  the  learner 
for  an  intelligent  and  successful  prosecution  of  his  studies,  or  to 
furnish  the  more  general  student  with  a  clear  and  discriminating 
bird’s-eye  view  of  a  scene  too  wide- spreading  and  too  intricate  for 
exhibition  in  mere  pc^rspectivc.  The  free  and  self-stimulated  re¬ 
searches  of  ripened  intellect  are  to  he  conducted  on  different  prin¬ 
ciples  from  the  enforced  studies  of  early  pupilage ;  and  we  can 
imaurine  nothing  more  beneficial  to  a  mind  exercised  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  its  powers,  and  entering  on  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  than 
to  commence  it  by  laying  in  a  stock  of  results,  clearly  defined, 
fairly  compacted!,  and  expressed  in  a  style  essentially  attractive, 
and  carefully  cleared  of  mere  technicalities.  "I'he  previous  mas¬ 
tering — a  pleasant  and  easy  task — of  such  a  popular  digest  as 
that  Indore  us,  would  greatly  facilitate,  in  all  its  stages,  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  scientific  geology.  We  are  sorry  that  we  must  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  this  general  description,  but  our  limits  are  de¬ 
fined,  and  we  must  repress,  for  the  present,  all  inclination  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  subject.  Of  Mr.  Lawrance’s  style  and  manner,  one  spe¬ 
cimen,  taken  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  favourable  selection, 
but  referring  to  important  and  much  agitated  questions,  must  lie 
suflicient. 

‘  "  If  there  be  any  fact  well  established  in  gw»b>gy,*'  says  the  great 
(’uvicr  in  his  admirable  ‘  Discours  Preliminnire* y  “it  is  this;  that  the 
surface  of  our  globe  has  suffered  a  great  and  sudden  revidiition,  the 
period  of  which  cannot  be  datc'd  firther  back  than  five  or  six  thon- 
Hand  years.  This  revolution  has.  on  the  one  hand,  engnlphed  and  cansed 
to  disappear  the  countries  formerly  inhabited  by  men  and  the  animal 
species  at  present  least  known  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  has  laid  bare 
the  bottom  of  the  vast  ocean  ;  thus  converting  its  channel  into  the 
Dow  habitable  earth.'*  Cuvier  was  not  predispiised  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion ;  his  testimonv,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  despised.  But  the 
evidence  is  irresistible.  The  geologist  who  Imd  never  heard  of  Noah  or 
the  writings  of  Moses,  would  inevitably  l>e  driven  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion, 

*  Those  who  argue  with  Mr.  Lyali.  that  all  the  modifications  of  the 
♦•arth’s  surface  have  been  prodmid  by  the  slow  but  gradual  operation 
of  causes  now  in  action,  can  never  get  over  the  pniofs  of  this  univer. 
^  cataclysm  ;  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  revolutions  and  con¬ 
vulsions  of  mndom  times  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Great  and  aw- 
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ful,  howevtT.  as  arc  lhes<‘  effects,  when  measured  hv  the  contracted 
span  of  <inr  ideas,  they  are  as  nothing  wlien  considered  with  reference 
to  the  gloU*, — the  vast  mass  of  matter  u|H>n  which  they  occur,  and 
insignificant  in  fact,  compared  with  the  mighty  houlvvcrscnicns  which 
luive  pnistrated  the  high  liills,  and  reared  ‘  <Kvan’s  caves  ’  into  moun¬ 
tains  such  as  thos4‘  which  pnaluced  the  shelly  summit  of  Snowdon, 
and  huried  in  the  dark  profundity  of  the  earth  the  heaiitiful  vegetation 
of  its  surface.’ 

'I'hc  volume  is  illustrated  liy  well  chosen  wood  engravings. 
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^1^111'  study  <»f  geology,  like  that  of  most  f’ashionahle  sciences, 
may  Ik*  pursued  at  marvellously  small  expense  of  time  and 
lalMiiir.  Nothing  can  he  easier  than  to  accpiire  the  .simple  ele¬ 
ments  of  mineralogy,  and  to  InTome  familiar  with  the  more 
obvious  phenomena  and  the  less  com})licated  generalizations  of 
geological  science  ;  nor  are  we  at  all  disposed  to  discourage  this 
rudimcntal  acapiisition,  considered  either  as  an  impiirtant  auxiliary 
to  general  reading,  or  as  enabling  the  possessor  even  of  this  small 
stock  of  knowli'dgc,  to  avail  himself  advantageously  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  situations,  where  his  means  of  observation  might 
otherwist*  Ik*  tantalizing  to  himself,  and  unprofitable  to  others. 
'Fhere  are  seasons  and  localities  when  it  is  desirable  to  know  how 
to  ]»ick  up  pebbles  with  discrimination  ;  and  an  easily  obtained 
acquaintance  with  the  common  varieties  of  rock,  may  sometimes 
enable  an  observer  to  ascertain  farts  of  the  higlu'st  scientific 
nature,  where  he  must  otherwise  waste  his  opportunities  in  vague 
and  unavailable  description.  Hut  all  this,  and  much  more  than 
this,  will  give  hut  small  aid  towards  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  t>f  a  science  which  deals,  not  accidentally  hut  essentially, 
with  the  vast  and  the  minute ;  which  ascends  from  the  analysis 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  of  the  dust  that  rises  in  the  breeze,  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  construction  of  the  ‘  great  glol)e 
itself,"  and  to  the  mighty  revolutions  which  have  fitted  it,  suc¬ 
cessively,  for  a  primeval  solitude  of  rank  and  gloomy  vegetation 
— for  an  aUxle  of  ‘all  monstrous,  all  prixligious  things,’  creatures 
strange  and  enormous,  hafUing  every  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
forms  and  systems  that  surround  us —for  the  jdace  where  wind 
was  to  display  its  dominating  power,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  its 
moral  In'ing,  and  to  unfold  the  elements  of  its  immortality. 

No  one  can  fairly  congratulate  himself  on  having  obtained  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  gc<  lo^^%  who  has  not 
given  attention  to  the  characters,  distribution,  and  ge(dogical  sue- 
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cession  of  the  organic  remains  which  distinguish  the  different 
strata  of  the  glol)e.  Yet  is  this  knowledge  by  no  means  of  easy 
acquisition  to  that  very  large  class  of  general  students,  which  is 
excluded  hy  eircuinstances  or  by  situation  from  the  use  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection.  To  the  residents  in  some  of  our  more  im- 
|)ortant  towns,  well  supplied  museums  are  freely  o|)ened,  but  this 
indispensable  advantage  is  unattainable  hy  the  far  greater  num- 
Iht  who  dwell  in  less  favoured  localities.  Description  is  but  an 
iin|HTfcct  substitute  for  ins}H'ction ;  and,  although  drawings  or 
engravings  might  supply  the  absence  of  specimens,  there  is  not, 
so  far  as  we  kno>v,  any  readily  accessible  work  of  this  kind  on  a 
coinjirehensive  plan.  There  are  distinct  publications,  illustrative 
of  various  de])artments,  liighly  meritorious  indeed,  but  of  prohi¬ 
bitory  ex|K*nse ;  and  few  greater  services  could  l>e  rendered  to  the 
great  and  increasing  body  of  eiupiirers,  than  by  the  ]mblication  of 
manuals,  well  illustrated  by  xylograjdiic  diagrams,  of  the  three 
departments  of  fossil  remains — plants,  shells,  and  animals.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  admirably  conducted  publication,  now  in  our 
hands,  although  of  a  more  costly  kind  than  that  which  we  have 
just  recommended,  has  l)een  most  seasonably  undertaken  by  men, 
thoroughly  fitted  for  their  task,  by  sound  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  their  subject  both  practically  and  in  tlieory.  And  it  is,  in 
truth,  a  subject  demanding  no  small  portion  of  skill  and  experience 
for  its  adeejuate  treatment. 

‘  Fossil  Hotany  is  lioset  with  difficulties  of  a  j>eculiar  character. 
The  materials  that  the  enquirer  has  to  work  ujsui,  are  not  only  dis¬ 
figured  hy  those  accidents  to  which  all  fossil  remains  are  exposed  in 
common,  hut  they  are  also  those  which  would,  in  recent  vegetation, 
be  cousiderc'd  of  the  smallest  degree  of  importance.  There  is,  in  most 
c.is4‘K,  an  aliiKKst  total  want  of  that  evidence  hy  which  the  ilotanist  is 
guided  in  the  examination  of  recent  plants ;  and  not  only  the  total  de¬ 
struction  <»f  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  of  the  internal  organization 
(»f  the  stem,  hut  what  contributes  still  more  to  the  |)erplexity  of  the 
subject,  a  frequent  separation  of  one  part  from  another,  of  leaves  from 
branches,  of  branches  from  trunks,  and,  if  fructification  Ihj  present,  of 
even  it  from  the  parts  of  the  plant  on  which  it  grew,  so  that  no  man 
cun  tell  how  to  collect  the  fragments  that  remain  into  a  perfect  whole. 
For  it  must  he  remcml>ered,  that  it  is  not  in  Ihitany  as  in  Zoology, 
w'here  a  skilful  anatomist  has  no  difficulty  in  combining  the  scattered 
l>ones  of  a  hn»ken  skeleton.  In  Botany,  on  the  contrary,  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  both  foliage  and  fructification  are  often  so  much  alike 
*n  outline,  which  is  all  that  the  Fossil  Botanist  can  judge  from,  as  to 
indicate  almost  nothing  when  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
axis  to  which  they  ap|)ertain.  it  is  only  hy  the  various  combinations 
of  these  parts  that  the  genera  and  S})ecie8  of  plants  are  to  be  recognized, 
and  it  is  precisely  these  combinations  that  in  fossils  are  destroyed.* 

Much,  however,  has  been  of  late  effected  by  skilful  and  per- 
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neverinp  ex|H*nnientalists  in  despite  ot*  all  these  diHiculties.  Mr. 
Witharn  has  fjiven  a  new  as])ect  to  some  of  the  most  inaecessible 
of  these  iHH'uliarities,  by  subjt»ctin^  to  microscopic  observation, 
very  thin  plates  of  various  fossils ;  and  the  investigations  of 
SternlRTg,  Ibickland,  and  Hrongniart,  have  extended  and  system, 
atiml  tile  science.  Hut  it  should  always,  in  these  matters,  be 
kept  in  mind,  that,  with  all  deference  to  great  names,  the 
humblest  student  may  Ir*  enabled  by  activity  and  vigilance  to 
throw  light  on  the  most  diilicult  iiupiiries.  (k'ology,  in  all  its 
departments,  is  emphatically  a  science  of  observation,  calling  eye, 
foot,  and  hand  into  constant  exertion,  and  every  one  who  wishes 
well  to  its  interests,  may  serve  it,  perhaps  essentially,  by  keeping 
what  is  familiarly  called  a  sharp  Imik  out.  The  fragments  of  a 
quarrv,  the  *\jevta  of  a  mine  or  a  tunnel,  the  refuse  of  a  coal-pit, 
the  debris  of  a  precipice,  the  accumulations  of  the  strand,  may 
furnish  unex]RTted  illustrations  or  .suggest  new  trains  of  explor¬ 
ation.  'That  singular  fossil,  /'o/v/x/nVe-v  liotrmdftni,  was  found 
among  the  rubbish  at  the  mouth  of  a  Welsh  coal-mine. 

Art.  \'II.  1.  The  Second  Addresx  of  the  Annual  Axsanhhj  of  the 
Con^re^aftotml  Tnion  of  England  and  IValeSy  held  at  the  Con- 
gregatitoial  Library.  London,  May  12th,  loth  and  lOth,  1R35. 
'I'o  the  Ministers  and  Churches  the  same  Faith  and  Order 
throughout  the  Knipire.  12im»,  pp.  Id.  bvo,  \\d.  12ino,  \d. 
London,  Ib^io. 

2.  The  Scriptural  Enitjf  of  the  Protestant  Churches  exhihited  in  their 
published  (\)nfe\sions,  12uio,  pp.  xx.  Dublin,  Ibdo. 

^'^11  IS  Second  Address,  or  Yearly  Kpistle  of  the  Congrega- 
^  tional  Tnion,  has  for  its  main  topic,  the  enforcement  of  ‘i 
‘  scriptural  purity  of  communion '  on  the  churches,  and,  ‘  as  in- 
*  timatcly  connected  with  it,  a  faithful  administration  of  scrip- 
‘  tural  discipline.'  Much  depends,  it  is  remarked,  on  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  those  who  are  received  to  the  privileges  of  the 
church. 

*  It  is  our  acknowltHlged  conviction,  that  they  only  who  have  em- 
bractnl  the  Saviour,  and  have  tasted  that  he  is  gracious,  are  entitled  U 
Christian  fellowship,  or  qualitie<l  for  its  duties  and  enjoyments.  The 
admission  of  those  who  art*  strangers  to  the  poxver  of  the  goR|R*l  is  in 
every  way  injurious.  It  is  disiistrous  most  frequently  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  themselves  ;  having  a  tendency’  to  quiet  the  conscience,  and  to 
dect'ive  with  unfminded  ho|R»s  t»f  salvation  :  and  a  serious  evil  to  the 
church  which  rt*ceives  them  ;  lR*ing  the  sure  means  of  low^ering  it* 
spiritual  chanicter.  We  are  plainly  iRuind  in  kindness  to  them,  i* 
well  as  in  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  GikI,  to  withhold  encoiirageme*! 
from  such  as  give  no  evidence  of  genuine  piety,  or  are  actuated  by  im¬ 
proper  motives.  Hepentance  towards  God,  and  faith  tow’urda  the 
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Christ,  are  the  only  indispenHuble  qunlitications  required. 
They  are  the  proper  foundation  of  mutual  confidence,  without  which 
Mloa>hip  is  hut  a  name.  On  the  scriptural  evidence  of  these,  often 
Ass4K’iate(l  with  treat  diffidence  and  timidity,  we  should  rejoice  to  hold 
out  u  cordial  welotune  to  our  Christian  fellowship  and  love.  In  seeking 
such  eviilences,  we  plead  for  the  emphiyinent  of  no  painful  inquisi¬ 
torial  ])nK*ess  ;  the  establishment  of  no  harsh  and,  to  s«»me,  impossible 
n*quirenient  ;  nothing;  that  <»uj»ht  to  offend  the  delicacy  or  re|)el  the 
apprtwches  of  the  most  timid.  Let  the  existence  t»f  true  piety  l)e  only 
ascertained,  in  tlie  judgment  of  charity,  and  we  are  satisfiei).  \Ve  deem 
it  of  great  im)M»rtancc  to  abide  by  these  scriptural  requirt»ment8. 
Every  departure  from  them  is  dangerous,  whether  it  pn»ceed  from 
causes  in  themselves  evil,  or  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.  It  will 
deteriorate  the  cliaracter  of  the  church  by  the  admission  of  persons 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  gnuid  objects  <»f  its  institution.  It 
will  place  in  jeopardy  the  spirituality  and  elficiency  of  the  entire  l)odjr, 
by  the  almost  certain  infusion  and  ultimate  prevalence  of  a  worldly 
spirit,  which  will  imperceptibly  neutralize  the  privileges,  and  disincline 
to  the  duties,  which  communion  involves.  The  elements  of  discord 
will  he  intHKluced,  wliere  agreement  slnuild  reign  ;  edification  will 
soon  Ik*  lost  sight  of,  or  ceasi*  t<>  \hi  practicjible  ;  and  the  very  intention 
of  the  institution  will  l>e  perverted  and  abused.  To  this  cause,  we 
susjM'ct  that  much  of  the  contention  which  occasionally  prevails  in  our 
churches,  often  eagerly  exaggerated  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
us,  is  to  l)e  attributed.  Where  a  healthy  state  of  spiritual  feeling  ex¬ 
ists,  the  dilferences  which  arise  amongst  brethren  may  easily  be  accom- 
mmluted.  It  is  only  when  selfishness,  passion,  and  worldliness  take 
part  in  the  strife,  that  confusion  and  every  evil  work  follow.  We  in- 
trmluce  and  foster  these  elements,  when  the  requirements  of  Scripture 
are  dis|H’nst‘<l  with,  and  a  wide  and  op<'n  entrance  to  church  privilege, 
irrrs]H*ctive  of  spiritual  qualifications,  is  allowed.  It  is  admitted,  that 
even  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  circumspection,  hypocrites  and 
deceivers  will  unawares  creep  in;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
directly  and  systematically  provide  for  the  increase  of  these  evils— why 
we  should  invite  hypocrisy  and  encourage  deception,  by  a  careless,  and 
still  more  by  an  indiscriminate,  admission  to  Christian  fellowship. 
Keeping  I'qually  ahwif  from  harsh  and  unnecessary  restrictions,  and 
from  a  lax  and  injuri<ms  course  of  proceeding,  let  us  adhere  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  Sure  Testimony.  Duty,  interest,  and  experience  com¬ 
bine  to  enforce  this  recommendation  upon  us.  Selecting  precious  ma¬ 
terials,  living  stones,  in  the  building  of  the  I^»rd*8  temple,  we  shall  be 
»^Hx>inpi‘n8e<l  for  our  lalnnir  in  the  increasing  spirituality  and  peace  of 
<Hir  churches  now,  and  in  the  pTmanency  of  our  work.  It  shall  abide, 
fw  the  day  shall  declare  it,  when  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work 
of  what  sort  it  is. 

*  Intimately  connected  with  this  8ubji*ct,  permit  us  to  urge  the  ne- 
f^ity  of  a  faithful  administration  of  scriptural  discipline.  This  is  in¬ 
dispensable  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  churches ;  though  we 
f<*sr  that,  in  stmie  quarters,  it  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  The 
ability  of  any  church  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  exists,  yery 
depends  on  the  earnest  desire  for  spiritual  improyement  erinoed 
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by  eiich  nicmbtT,  unil  the  consequent  character  imparted  to  the  whol« 
UkIv  ;  the  combination  of  sympathy,  watchfulness,  ami  prayer,  directtnl 
towards  the  incrt*avse  of  every  holy  attainment  and  ('hristiaii  ^race.  In 
such  healthful  circuinstanct*s,  there  will  readily  be  found  every  m*edful 
encouraf'einent  and  assistance,  amidst  the  trials  and  ditliculties  of  our 
spiritual  croursis  and  those  self-denvinj:t  habits  wliich  the  service  of  the 
^M]Hd  demands.  When,  however,  from  any  cause,  the  character  of  the 
church  suffers,  when  it  ileclines  in  ])iety,  even  without  any  departure 
from  sound  doctrine— a  very  possible  cast* — the  very  end  of  felhiwship 
will  Ik*  endan^ertnl.  It  will  Ik?  t>f  little  avail  t(»  Isuist  of  our  scripturd 
constitution,  when,  in  c«ins4*qin*nce  of  an  alhmed  and  ^niwinj;  inditfer> 
ence  to  divine  things,  the  objt*cts  which  it  contem])lates  have  Ihh'ii  nt*g- 
lected  or  forjjotten.  We  shall  «»nly  the  im»re  effectually  brin^  it  into 
disrepute,  and  increase  tin*  contempt  with  wliich  the  entire  s»ibject  is 
tot»  generally  regarded.  We  mention  this,  to  remind  you,  that  the 
form  and  constitution  of  the  church,  however  scriptural  and  well 
adapted  as  a  means,  must  fail  in  the  furtherance  of  holiness,  if  its  lawH 
Im*  not  faithfully  administered,  and  the  end  of  its  creation  be  not  stea¬ 
dily  kept  in  view  and  perseveringly  ])rosecuted,  in  the  spirit  of  met*k- 
ness  and  love.  The  constitution  of  the  church  is  not  designed  to  sup¬ 
ply  living  principK*s,  or  to  sujH*rsede,  by  a  power  inhenuil  in  itself,  the 
neivssity  of  their  diligent  cultivation,  but  merely  to  furnish  facilities 
and  aids  for  their  increa.se  in  strength  and  development  in  action.  One 
system  may  Ik*  su|H*rior  to  another  in  affording  such  facilities,  but  the 
lK*st  will  jirove  worthless,  without  the  jiresence  and  influence  of  that 
Spirit  which  ought  to  animate  it,  and  can  alone  secure  its  intended 
results.  Whatever,  then,  injures  the  spiritual  character  of  the  church, 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  suffereil  to  prevail,  defeats  its  designs. 
Kvery  church  is  |H*r|M‘tually  exposed  to  injury.  Offences  must  conic, 
('hristians  may  bt*  seduced  by  temptation,  and  fall  into  sin.  Tiie  hy- 
|MK:riticul  may  gradually  throw  off  their  mask,  and  lH‘come  manifestly 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  religion,  or  make  ojH*n  shipwreck  of  faith 
and  a  gtsul  conscience.  'I'lu*  continiiaiuv  of  allowed  sin,  in  the  purest 
community,  will  slowly,  but  surely,  impair  its  character,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  corrupt  it.  A  little  leaven  leaveiieth  the  whole  lump.  Some 
will  Ik*  emlMtldened  to  similar  transgressions,  and  coming  habitually 
into  contact  with  sin  unrebuked,  the  consciences  of  all  will  lose  their 
tendernt'ss.  .\s  the  infection  spreads,  the  standard  of  ('hristian  cha¬ 
racter  will  Ik*  ])ractic*:dly  and  |H*rmanently  lowered :  confidence  will  lie 
destroyed  ;  and,  instead  of  being  mutually  serviceable  to  each  others 
faith  and  holiness,  and  a  centre  from  which  emanates  a  healthful  moral 
itiHueiicr  on  the  surrounding  ungiMlliness,  they  will  s|>eedily  lajcome  a 
ixuifiHlenicy  ft»r  evil.  These  disastrous  effects  may  not  Ik*  immediately 
disc(*rnible,  but  they  may  In*  forming  and  working  out  by  a  strong 
under-current  of  infi*ction,  which  eludes  observation,  until  accidental 
circumstances  reveal  them.  The  intention  of  scriptural  discipline  is 
to  furnish  a  corrt*ctive  to  thest*  evils,  and  when  employed  with  faith¬ 
fulness  and  imiairtiality,  is  calculated  to  exert  a  siilutary  iiiHuencf 
U(Mm  every  one  concerne<i  in  its  administration.  In  witnessing  the 
promptitude  and  affection  with  which  offenders  are  rebuked  and  ad- 
monishi*<I,  or  the  olistinate  reluctantly  excluded,  when  they  wdll  not 
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be  recluiuu^d  ;  all  are  taught  to  fear  sin,  are  excited  to  watchfulness, 
and  receive  a  frt‘sh  impulse,  liearing  them  onward  in  their  course  of 
obeilience.  Without  the  j)rotection  which  disci|)line  alf«>rds,  we  have 
no  st'curitv  against  the  intHnluction  of  evils,  which  tend  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  impair  the  prosperity  of  our  churches/  pp.  5 — 7* 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we  should  not  have  con¬ 
ceived  tliat  the  Churches  embraced  by  this  ITnion  were  generally 
chargeable  with  a  neglect  or  relaxation  of  religious  discipline ; 
nor  is  this  meant  to  Ik*  implied,  ])erhaps,  in  the  above  admonitory 
remarks.  We  should  not,  however,  l>e  surprised  to  lind  them 
cited  by  tbe  Autlmr  of  “  Essays  on  the  Church,"  or  by  some 
honest  controvertist  of  the  same  stamp,  as  a  confession  on  the 
part  of  the  Dissenters  themselves,  that  the  importance  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  administration  of  scriptural  diseijiline  is  not  generally  under- 
stiMid  among  them  ;  whence  it  will  be  an  easy  jump  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  our  di8ci]>linc  is  not  more  effective  than  that  of  the 
('liurch  of  England  itself.  Against  such  misconceptitms  and 
misrepresentations  it  may  be  difficult  to  guard  ;  but  we  could 
have  wished  that  some  envent  had  been  entered  against  the  un- 
candid  inference.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  ‘many  of  our 
‘  churclics  can  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  the  speedy  check 
‘  which  discipline  gives  to  incipient  evils ;  ’  and  it  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  discipline  contended  for  is  neither  chimerical 
nor  theoretical,  but  exists  in  practice,  and  may  be  universally 
realized. 

'flic  subject  of  discipline  is  a  very  im]iortant,  but  a  very  de¬ 
licate  one,  and  requires  a  much  more  distinct  exposition  than  can 
he  looked  for  in  such  an  address.  That  diseijiline  is  not  the  act 
of  those  to  whom  the  su])crintendcncc  of  the  church  belongs,  but 
of  the  entire  body,  is  a  position  which  seems  to  us  to  require 
some  little  qualilication.  If  tlie  word  discipline  is  understood 
simply  of  the  jiublic  expulsion  or  suspension  of  a  member,  it  is 
most  lit  that  no  individuals  should  be  intrusted  with  such  a 
ptiwer,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  irre8])ectivc  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  body.  Hut  we  have  been  accustomed  to  understand  disci¬ 
pline  as  mainly  consisting  in  that  pastoral  superintendence, 
which,  when  effectively  exercised,  will  often  supersede,  by  private 
admonition,  the  necessity  for  ulterior  ])roceeding.  In  cases  of 
open  sin,  there  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  hut  church  censures  have  not  in  all  cases  l)Cen  levelled 
against  offences  involving  any  moral  turpitude,  and  mucli  must 
depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  court.  We  venture  to  think 
that  there  exists  no  real  difference  of  sentiment  on  thii  head  be¬ 
tween  the  writer  of  the  Address  and  ourselves;  but  we  arc 
anxious  that  such  a  document  should  not  be  o])en  to  miscon¬ 
struction.  The  all-important  subject  of  parental  responsibility  is 
Mibsequcntly  adverted  to,  and  the  duty  of  pastors  to  pay  especial 
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attention  to  the  youn^.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  topic  morp  I 
fully  treated  in  a  future  address.  U|)on  the  whole,  we  cordially  I 
rec«>inineiul  this  Address  to  the  serious  perusal  of  our  readers.  I 

We  have  iK'en  led  to  notice,  in  immediate  connexion  with  thii  I 
Address,  the  second  publication,  of  which  we  have  given  the 
title,  Iktuusc  it  contains,  ap}>ended  to  the  more  ancient  symlwlg, 
the  Declaration  of  Faith  recently  publisheil  by  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  ('hurdles  of  Kngland  and  Wales,  and  adopted  by  their 
brethren  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  other  contents  of  the  | 
volume  are,  the  twenty-eight  Articles  of  the  Irish  Church,  I 
agreed  on  by  the  C'onvocaiion  held  in  Dublin  in  lfn5;  the  j 
'rhirty-ninc  Articles  of  the  C'hurch  of  Kngland;  and  the  West-  f 
minster  Confession  of  Faith,  adopted  by  the  (’hurch  of  Scotland,  | 
as  well  as  by  the  Synod  of  Clster,  the  United  Secession  synods  1 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  (ieneral  Assembly  of  the  \ 
Fresbyterian  C'hureh  of  America.  The  object  of  the  (Compiler  j 
is  sutlicienily  indicated  by  the  title ;  but  we  transcribe  with  ■ 
pleasure  from  the  l*reface,  the  further  explanation  of  its  excel-  ; 
lent  design. 

*  The  writer  is  not  one  of  who  can  discover  nothing  but  what  | 

is  evil  ill  the  general  church  at  the  present  day  ;  nor  d(H*s  he  love  to 
dwell  on  the  less  fascinating  features  of  her  mem  tiers ;  nor  is  he  a 
gloomy  alarmist,  who  can  foresi'e  nothing  but  desolation  and  woe. 
Hut  with  fervent  thanksgivings  to  (tod,  fur  what  lie  has  done  and  ii 
(h)ing  for  1 1  is  ('hurch,  and  in  full  faith  of  the  certain  bestow’ment  of 
all  that  He  has  promised,  he  would  hold  up  existing  evils  to  the  view 
of  the  Hrelhren,  that  they  may  be  excited  to  humiliation,  watchfulnesa, 
and  j)rayer. 

‘  It  has  lK*en  thought  tliat  it  might,  through  the  blessing  of  (lod. 
aid  in  etbrting  this  object,  were  the  attention  of  ('hristians  directed  to 
their  esscmtial  oneness  in  ail  the  grand  characteristics  of  their  common 
('hristianitv  ;  and  to  the  views  of  those  who,  in  these  countries,  have 


btHfU  instrumental  in  the  plantatimi  and  establishment  among  us  of  the 
(itis|R‘l,  with  its  privileges  and  blessings.  Their  view's  of  divine  truth 
were  essentially  the  same  w  ith  thosi*  of  the  servants  of  (rod  in  every 
preceding  jieritKl :  tVir,  while  error  is  multiform  and  variable,  truth  ii 
one  and  immutable.  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  stand  ye  in  the  ways, 
and  stv  ;  and  ask  f»»r  the  old  paths,  w  here  is  the  good  way :  and  w'alk 
therein,  and  ve  shall  tind  rest  for  vour  souls.” 

‘  U  ith  this  design  the  following  little  work  has  lieen  undertakeiL 
It  consists  of  the  summaries  of  faith  and  practice,  originally  framed  by 
those  who  were  instrumental,  under  (iod,  in  giving  to  these  lands  til 
that  is  valuable  in  their  religious, — and  even  their  civil  privileges ; 
and  which  are  still  lield  by  the  great  body  of  pn»fes8ed  believers. 
That,  in  all  their  leading  outlines,  they  are  founded  u(>on  “  the  apostles  i 
and  pn>phets,”  w  ill  In*  obvious  from  a  careful  and  candid  examinatioa  ] 
of  the  imssages  ot  Scripture  apitendetl  as  proofs  of  the  statements  they  ' 
contain.  1'hat  they  are  in  sulmtance  the  same  with  those  formulss  i 
eniployiMi  hy  the  churches — inimediatelv  subfR'quent  to  the  Apostolic 
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age,  and  prior  to  the  ri»e  of  the  f^reat  apostasy  " — for  asserting  the 
truth  and  condemning  error,  might  be  easily  shown.  And  when  the 
glorious  Heformation  took  place,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Milton, — 
“  Then  was  the  sacred  Bible  sought  out  (»f  the  dusty  corners  where 
pn»fane  fals«‘h<MHl  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the  sclnmls  <»pened,  divine 
uiul  human  learning  raked  oiit  of  the  endM»rs  (tf  forg(»ttcn  timgues,  the 
princes  and  cities  trisiping  apace  to  the  new-erected  banner  of  sal¬ 
vation  ;  the  martyrs,  with  the  unresistible  might  of  weakness,  shaking 
the  powers  of  darkne.ss,  and  scorning  the  Hery  rage  tif  the  old  red 
<lrag<»n  — when  Luther,  and  the  rest  of  the  glorious  band  of  his  coad¬ 
jutors  and  followers,  swej)t  away  the  errors  ami  superstitions  where¬ 
with  the  fair  face  of  the  church  had  been  covered  and  deformed,  and 


adopted  the  plan  which  had  l>een  employed  InTore,  for  exhibiting  truth 
and  condemning  ernir,  that  Inith  might  Ik*  contrasted  with  the  in¬ 
fallible  oracles  of  (io<l,  by  publishing  the  Augsburg,  Helvetic,  and 


other  “  (’onfessions 


" — as  theirs  were  in  substance  identical  with  those 


of  the  church  in  her  purest  times,  so  are  these  which  f(dh»w,  in  all 
vital  |M>ints,  the  same  with  theirs.  Xo  infallibility,  nor  even  authority, 
is  claimed  for  them  on  account  of  the  men  who  compiled  them, — how¬ 
ever  learned,  eminent,  and  holy  many  of  them  were  ;  they  would, 


themst»lves,  have  been  the  very  first  to  disclaim  all  such  ])retensiona, 
and  to  .sjiy,  “  He  ye  bdlowers  of  us,'*  in  so  far  as  “  we  are  of  (Umst.** 
“  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony."  Hut  to  every  Kol)er-minded 
Christian  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  find  that,  amid  all  the  changes  in 
outward  circumstances,  and  all  the  varieties  of  forms  and  rites, — in 


every  age  the  faith  and  the  practice  of  the  church  has  been  identical ; 
and  it  must  teach  such  persons  to  cling  to  and  contend  for  these,  in¬ 
stead  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  nKwles  and  opinions  that  have 
lH*en  constantly  varying. 

‘  The  practice  of  exhibiting  what  the  chtirch  has  conceived  to  he 
the  truth,  and  condemning  the  errors  which,  from  time  to  time,  were 
hrtwched  and  propagated  by  its  enemies,  has  been  adopted  from  the  l)e- 
ginning  ;  and  still  prevails.  With  the  view  of  showing,  still  further, 
the  harmony  which  exists  among  those  who  “  hold  the  n»»:id,"  even 
under  the  most  diverse  forms  of  ecclesiastical  |Mdity,  —  to  the  more  an¬ 
ciently  published  creeds  adopted  in  these  countries,  is  added  “  The 
Declaration  of  the  (’ongregatiimal  Churches.” 

‘  That  “  Confessions,”  like  other  things,  may  be  abused, — on  the 
one  hand,  by  being  enforced  upon  unwilling  consciences  by  the  fear  of 
loss  or  the  hope  of  emolument, — and  on  the  other  adojded,  hypocritic¬ 
ally,  from  sinister  designs,  by  unprincipled  individuals, — is  at  once  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  that,  when  properly  u.sed,  they  are  important  and  war¬ 
rantable,  is  by  the  common  practice  of  all  the  orthodox  churches  ad- 
nutt(*d  and  sanctioned.  They  evince  the  sense  in  which  Scripture  ia 
understood, — (*xhibit  the  union  of  the  friends  of  tnith,  in  the  asaertion 
uf  its  principles  and  testifying  against  corniptions, — and  lay  the  found- 
itjon  for  harmony,  in  the  **  walking  together  "  of  those  who  are  thus 
”  agreed."  ’  pp.  vii — x. 


(  H4  ) 


Art.  1 1 1.  1.  The  Church  its  orvn  Fnetny,  Wing  an  Answer  to  the 

l*an>phIi*tH  tif  tiu*  Hev.  Dr.  riialinors.  Particularly  to  his  Asper* 
hitms  on  the  Town  ('ouncil  »»f  Kdinburgh.  St*con(l  Kdition,  cor« 
rtvttnl.  Hy  Atlaiii  Pluck.  Jlvu.,  pp.  (>0.  Kdinhurgh,  IP^io. 

i?.  Statement  relatii  e  to  Church  Jci'innvuHtatiou  in  Scotland :  in  An* 
Hwer  to  the  Peprosentutions  in  the  ('ircular  of  the  MtKiemtor  of  the 
(lenend  Anseinhlv,  iS:e.  Ity  the  Sct*ttish  (Vntnil  Ihmrd  for  Vin- 
diniting  the  Hights  of  Dissenters.  Third  Kdition,  W’ith  an  Ap- 
|H'ndix.  Pvi».,  pp.  i]4.  Kdinhnrgli,  DCC). 

%|  OS'P  truly  is  the  (Muirch — if  wc  must  give  that  name  to  an 
ecclesiastical  cstaldishment  intended  to  sc'cure  a  monopoly 
to  a  |H)rtion  of  the  ('luirch, — its  own  enemy;  and  most  apposite 
in  its  application  is  the  pn^verb  which  Mr.  Black  places  iij>on  his 
title  I'cigc  :  **  I'vcry  wise  woman  Imildeth  her  house,  hut  the 
fiudish  pluckelh  it  down  with  her  hands."  'Phe  infatuation  of 
the  upholders  of  the  C  hurch  and  Stale  |)olicy  is  extreme,  and 
hH>ks,  we  had  alnu»st  said,  like  judicial  hlindness.  Is  it  not  piti¬ 
able  to  find  such  men  as  Dr.  C’halmers,  the  sworn  enemy  of  all 
coinpulsi»rv  payments  for  the  sup|>ort  i*f  the  poor,  coming  for- 
warti  as  the  champion  of  compulsory  payments  for  the  mainte- 
natux*  of  the  ministers  of  his  own  start,  and  calling  uynm  the 
(toverument  for  fresh  grants  of  the  public  money,  in  order  to 
outbuild  and  outbid  the  voluntaries,  who  have  oulstrip})ed  the 
state  C'hurch  in  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.’ 
\V  c  honestly  a>nfcss  that  we  have  read  Mr.  Black's  clear  and 
triumphant  cx^K^sure  of  the  Doitor's  unaccountable  blunders  and 
unwarranublc  a>pci>ions  w  iih  astonishment.  Never  was  a  charge 
more  triumphantly  refuttxl  than  that  which  Dr.  C’halmers  brought 
against  the  ‘Town  i'ouncil.  We  have  not  nx>m  to  go  into  the  sub- 
jtx't,  but  we  strongly  recxmimend  our  readers  to  obtain  Mr. 
Black's  iMinphliX,  which,  though  relating  chietly  to  a  lix'al  dis¬ 
pute,  furnishes  a  very  stn'ug  cas^'  against  the  verv*  principle  d 
Kstablishments.  We  must  make  rexm  for  the  following  para 
graph. 

*  The  C'hurch  (of  8ci>tiand)  has  h»iig  since  loi^t  its  hold  on  the  atfee- 
tioas  and  axiddcuce  of  the  cv'nini«»n  pei»pie ;  that  class  which  Dr 
Chalmers  is  m»  auxious  to  reixill  to  its  cimun union.  Give  them  sit 
ting>i  iu  the  Kstablished  churchea  cheap  or  altixrether  free,  they  will 
aoC  return,  lime  was  \>'aen  the  inhabitants  ioi>ked  up  to  their  mi- 
uisCers  a»  their  cxHirixiiors  and  defenders,  but  that  was  when  the  nu- 
ii:ster»  were  u*<  the  instrunieuts  of  the  court,  or  a  OHirt  focthia,  but 
detenders  jcain^t  the  c\»rrupUon  and  the  Church  K.stabiishment  of  the 
court.  I  be  pev»pie  have  long  had  to  octeoipiate  the  ministers  of  the 
Kstablishmeot.  uoc  ociIt  subject  but  obsequious  to  the  ^)vemment  that 
mpported  them  :  ind  during  the  reign  of  terror,  when  despi>cic 
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rernments  treni’hed  upon  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  they  had  groand 
to  believe  that  the  clergy  sympathized  with  their  oyerl)earing  rulers, 
and  etic(»uragi'd  them  in  all  their  despotic  measures  ;  and  in  the  late 
tn*nu*ndou8  struggle  betwet*ii  a  nation  determined  to  assert  its  rights, 
and  an  aristtK*racv  residute  in  withholding  them,  the  clergy,  with  a 
few  exwptioiis,  have  thnnvn  their  inriuemee  into  the  scale  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  rangtMl  themselves  agtiinst  the  people.  Kven  to  the  present 
hour,  the  ministers  of  the  Kstublishment  gave  their  votes  and  their 
inHueiice  in  favour  of  men  wlumi  the  common  |>eople  almost  universally 
consider  as  the  enemies  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

‘  In  regard  to  religious  matters,  they  have  not  failed  to  renmrk  the 
indifference  which,  with  some  bright  exceptions,  the  Establishment 
has  manifested,  and  the  su])ercilious  refusal  of  many  of  its  ministers 
to  co-operate  with  ministers  and  meml»ers  of  other  tlenomi nations,  for 
the  advancement  of  objects  of  a  iKUievolent  and  religious  nature  :  they 
remember  the  disfavour  which  they  at  first  showed  to  Sabbath  schools, 

_ the  refusid  of  many  <if  them  to  join  with  ('hristians  of  Dissenting 

communions  in  the  15i!)le  Society, — the  coldness  and  dislike  with 
whicli  the  Establishment  regarded  missonarv  exertions,  till  after  stand¬ 
ing  all  the  day  idle  for  very  shame,  they  at  last  felt  compelle<l  to  enter 
iijMiii  the  work  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  then  in  how  feeble  a  way  ! 
A  facetious  minister  of  the  t'hurch  uswl  to  say,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  IMissiou  put  him  in  mind  of  a  “  clocking  hen  wi'  ae  bird;** 
while  the  ])<M>r  and  small  body  of  Baptists  have  their  missionaries 
widely  sj)read  among  the  heathen.  I  need  not  again  refer  to  the  state 
and  conmict  of  the  Church  in  the  Highlands  and  destitute  districts, 
nor  to  the  undue  superiority  which  the  churchmen  assume  over  other 
deaominatitms  of  Christians.  And  when  they  see,  coupled  with  this, 
the  wealthy  members  of  chajK’ls  of  Ciise  ])etitioning  Parliament  for 
State  endowments,  that  they  may  throw  their  own  burden  on  others, 
their  alienation  from  the  Church  is  confirmed,  and  their  op()osition 
streiigthened.*  ]ip.  47,  4H. 

In  no  point  of  view  does  the  conduct  of  the  Anti-V^oluntaries 
ap|H*ar  so  dishonourable,  so  irrcconcilcably  at  variance  with  can¬ 
dour  or  ('hristian  integrity,  as  in  the  delusive  statements  put 
forth  with  regard  to  the  want  of  Church  accommotlution.  The 
palpable  unfairness  of  these  statements  is  demonstrated  in  the 
second  of  these  pam])hlet8  by  a  series  of  statistical  tables,  which 
entirely  demolish  the  pretence  upon  which  the  application  for  new 
churches  is  grounded.  For  instance,  in  sixteen  of  the  places  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Circular  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee,  it  is 
shewn,  that  instead  of  the  alleged  deficiency  of  church  room, 
stated  at  l.>9,444,  there  is  a  real  suq)lu8  of  35,(553,  according  to 
the  princi})le  of  calculation  laid  down  by  Dr.  Cleland  !  The  table 
attached  to  the  Circular 

‘  keens  entirely  out  of  view,  the  accommodation  provided  by  Dissent¬ 
ers  of  diflferent  denominations,  and  takes  up  the  extravagant  position, 
that  whatever  may  l)e  their  religious  opinions,  accommodation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Establishment,  sufficient  for  the  whole  ]M)pulation, 
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ou^ht  to  Ik?  provided  out  of  the  public  funds.  In  consequence  of 
this  omission,  and  by  overrating  the  quantity  of  church  accommo¬ 
dation  required,  the  deticiency  is  made  to  appear  enormous  ;  for  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  remarks  and  table,  afterwards  given,  that  in 
the  placi*s  which  have  l)eeii  selected,  while  the  Kstablishment  has 
only  provided,  in  bt»lh  ('hurches  and  C'haiiels  of  Kasts  1  ;  Dis¬ 

senters,  acting  on  the  voluntary  system,  have  provide<l  141,776  sit¬ 
tings  ;  and  it  is  also  of  inqM>rtunce  to  remark,  that  of  the  above 
141,776  sittings,  upwards  of  DIO.CKH)  are  provideil  by  evangelical  Dia- 
siuilers,  who,  it  will  not  lie  deniinl,  teach  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gos|>el  at  least  as  purely  and  ililigeiitly  as  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blishinent.  Enless,  therefore,  in  soliciting  aid  from  government,  the 
object  is  entirely  sectarian,  and  with  a  view  to  pros4»lyting  from  the 
ranks  of  Dissenters,  this  large  supply  cannot  be  disregarded.' 


Dut  that  the  object  Li  sectarian  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  for 
the  existence  of  the  Church  accoinmiKlation  providetl  by  Dissent¬ 
ers  is  the  provocative  to  the  exertions  now  making  to  furnish 
cheaper  seats  in  the  Churches  of  the  E^stablishinent,  and  thus  to 
bribe  the  attendance  of  the  poorer  classes.  Hut  will  Parliament 
suffer  itself  to  Ik*  im|H>sed  upon  by  such  fraudulent  statements,  or 
lend  itself  to  this  des|K*rate  effort  to  recover  lost  ground  from  the 
Dissenters  at  the  public  exjK*nse  !  We  cannot  believe  it. 


.\rt.  IX. — Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Ohcrliti,  Fifth  Edition,  18mo. 
(with  Portrait  and  \'ignette,)  London,  Idik'i. 


n  E  are  pleased  to  see  a  fifth  edition  of  this  delightful  piece  of 
biography;  and  in  this  attractive  and  elegant  sha|ie,  it  will 
form  a  very  engiiging  present,  fit  to  range  among  the  Amethysts 
and  .Vmulets  and  Keepsakes  of  the  Boudoir  or  Library-table;  — 
or,  what  were  better  still,  to  displace  some  volume  of  less  intrinsic 
value.  The  Memoirs  of  Nefi  would  form  an  excellent  companion 
volume. 


(  «7  ) 


Art.  X.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  a  few  days  will  l>e  published,  Ministerial  Solicitude  and  Fidelity^ 
a  Farewell  Sermon  addressed  to  the  ('on^eftation  of  Holland  Chapel, 
North  Brixton,  June  21  at,  1835.  With  a  brief  History  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  connexion  with  that  Place  of  Worship.  By  John  Styles,  D.I). 

Short!?  will  be  published,  in  two  vols.  small  Rvo,  Greece  and  the 
Le\'ant ;  or  Diary  of  a  Summer’s  Excursion  in  1834.  With  Epistolary 
Supplements.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Burjijess,  B.D.,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  **  The  Topography  and  Antiquities  of 
Rome.” 

In  the  press,  in  one  small  Volume,  foolscap  octavo,  Roman- British 
Coins ;  or,  Coins  of  the  Romans,  struck  in  and  relating  to  the  Province 
of  Britain.  Popularly  illustrated  and  explained.  By  J.  Y.  Aker- 
mnn,  F.S.A.,  author  of  **  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  rare  and  un¬ 
edited  Roman  (4»ins.”  This  work  will  contain  an  accurate  description 
of  ex’er\’  Roman  Coin  having  relation  to  Britain,  and  also  an  account 
of  those,  which  were  minted  in  this  country  during  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans.  It  will  be  illustrated  by  numerous  plates  on  steel  and 
wood.  ‘ 

Also,  in  4to,  the  first  part  of  a  Series  of  14,3  Plates  of  Roman  Coins 
and.  Medals,  comprising  all  the  important  varieties  of  the  Consular  or 
Family  Series,  and  those  of  the  Empire,  from  Pompey  the  Great,  down 
to  Trajan  Decius.  Including  many  of  those  stnick  in  the  Colonies 
and  Imperial  (ireek  Cities,  embracing  a  period  of  47i>  years.  With 
Introductory  Observations.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Glen  King,  D.D., 
F.R.S.  F.S.'A.  &c.  &c. 


(  H8  ) 


Art.  XI.  WORKS  KEC 

RKxiRAriir. 

Liv(‘»  uf  Kniinciit  Uoiiun  C'atiiolic 
Mitkionant‘1.  By  J»*hii  Carn^»  Km). 
NrtUy  UhiikI  in  cloth,  6s.  Fomiiiift  a 
Cuiitinualiou  of  **  Carne's  Lives  of  Kiiti* 
ncut  Miskioturiet."  vul»n  price  l)!s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  ul  the  lli^ht  lion. 

Sir  Jaines  Maekiiitosh.  Kdittnl  by  his 
Son,  Uobeit  James  Matkiutusli,  Km). 

In  voU.  Svo,  with  Portraits. 

MurroHY. 

Life  anil  'nmes  of  William  III.,  Kinjj 
of  Kn^laml,  ami  StaiUhoider  of  Holland. 
By  the  Hon.  Arthur  'Trevicr,  M.P.  M.A., 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  ^c.  Vol.  I.  Hvo. 

Illustrations  of  the  History  ot  the  Six¬ 
teenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  (icrniau  of  Frtnlerick  Von 
Itauiner,  by  Lord  Francis  F^ertoii,  M.P. 
In  vuls.  |H}st  Hvcs  price  )H*. 

(lennan  Historical  Antholo^.  By 
Adol|dius  Bi'rnays,  l*h.  Hr.  Feap.  8vo, 
7a.  cloth  lettered. 

MI.<ICKLl.ANrot;S. 

Specimens  ul  the  Table  Talk  ol  the  late 
Samuel  Taylor  CoK*ttil|;e,  l's^.  lu  2  vuls. 
fcap.  Hvo,  with  a  Portrait,  lai. 

lioschuds  Rescued,  and  presenti'd  to  iny 
Cltildren.  Bv  the  Kcv.  Samuel  Charles 
Wdks,  M  .A.  Prict*  Is.  G</.,  bound  in 
cloth. 

'ITje  Biblical  Library,  a  Monthly  Pe¬ 
riodical,  at  'Htreeiience,  handsomely 
printed,  in  Pa^cs  "ith  a  Wrappi  r. 

niSTav. 

ITrc  Lyrical  Poi*in»  of  Dante,  including 
the  Vita  Nuovo  and  Convito.  TransUled 
by  Charles  Lyell,  F.sq.,  of  Kinnordy.  With 
the  Italian  Text  on  the  i>a^e  opposite  the 
Translation.  Post  Hv(\  I  tis. 

roilTIl  Al.  I-IONOMY. 

Cidoniastiou  of  S>uth  .Vustralia.  By 
K.  Torrens,  Fsq..  F.ILS.,  Chairman  of 


ENTLY  rrHT.ISHEI). 

a 

the  Colonization  Commission  for  So«i4 
.Australia.  Hvo,  I*?*. 

The  Drir^n  of  I’niversitles  and  Ac*, 
deiuicai  Decrees.  By  Henry  MaVhi, 
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